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A Talk with Morley Callaghan 


wEAVER ‘This interview is going to appear just thirty years after 
your first book Strange Fugitive was published. 

CALLAGHAN Is it thirty years since I wrote Strange Fugitive? 

WEAVER 1928 was the year it was published. 

CALLAGHAN My Lord! It seems really just like yesterday. I can 
remember every moment of it. 

wEAVER Was that the beginning of a freelance career? 

cALLAGHAN Well, I don’t know if you could call it freelance. You 
mean I have never done an honest day’s work? 

wEAVER What about before 1928? You'd been at St Michael’s 
College. 

CALLAGHAN Well, while 1 was at Varsity, I went to work on the 
Toronto Star. I worked a summer at the Star, then I worked three 
afternoons a week, then I worked in the holidays again, and then I 
went to Osgoode and I graduated in law. 

WEAVER But you never practised? 

CALLAGHAN A lot went on in those years. It’s extraordinary how, 
when you're very young, things can happen so fast. By the time I 
had graduated in law | had written a novel and for the ‘little 
magazines’ in Paris, and I had enough for a book of short stories, 
and Scribner’s had taken a novel, Strange Fugitive, and the book of 
short stories. 

WEAVER Was your first published story ‘A Girl with Ambition’? 

CALLAGHAN My first published story was ‘A Girl with Ambition’ 
which was published in Paris in This Quarter. 

wEAVER And that’s still one of your favourites? 


This interview took place in December 1957. The interviewer was Robert 
Weaver. 
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CALLAGHAN Oh, that’s a very fine story—you ought to read it some 
time—an admirable story, surprisingly good as I look back on it, 
I wish I could knock one off as easily right now. The extraordinary 
thing—if you don’t mind me saying—I mean at the risk of sounding 
silly—I didn’t know how good I was; seriously, that’s the truth, 
Now, what I mean is— 

WEAVER This is unusual for a writer— 

CALLAGHAN Yes, it is unusual. What I’m getting at is this. This 
could happen to any writer and it’s probably happening to a lot 
of writers—that’s why you will have to forgive that statement. | 
was simply writing in direct contact with my material, you see, 
so the whole problem of being a literary guy didn’t enter into it 
at all. The question was whether I was telling the truth and 
making a point about a character. I didn’t know whether my 
writing was very, very good or very, very bad. 

WEAVER But you were at ease with your writing? 

CALLAGHAN _ I was at ease with it, and I remember—I was still hang 
ing around Varsity when ‘A Girl with Ambition’ came out in 
This Quarter—I remember showing it to a Varsity character who 
looked at it and thought it was written in a—well, not in a literary 
style. I knew he thought that I didn’t have very much future as 
a writer. But you see, the great thing is to write without any sense 
of literature. And I was able at that time to write without any 
sense of literature. It was just a matter of bringing my mind into 
contact with the material and saying what I wanted to say. That's 
a wonderful way to write. 

WEAVER Well then, as you became a real writer, so to speak, did 
you lose this ease? 

CALLAGHAN No, I was a real writer then. The question is, am I as 
much of a writer now. 

WEAVER But you lost the ease anyway, did you? 

CALLAGHAN No, I didn’t lose the ease. You see, you . . . what you 
lose—well, literature is a kind of muddied stream. As you grow 
older, you read more and more, and you get interested in the way 
other writers write, and you get interested in problems of writing, 
and you get interested in the way other writers see things. And 
in the course of time, especially if you’re fond of reading as I am 
fond of reading, this begins to make writing more difficult. You 
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become aware of problems that never existed as problems before. 
wEAVER You can’t get the direct feeling of experience as easily? 

CALLAGHAN ‘That is true. Because the eyes of a hundred other 
writers are in your way. You have a tendency to pick up their 
glasses and put them on. 

wEAVER But when you were writing a story like ‘A Girl with 
Ambition’ you were reading other writers, weren’t you? 

CALLAGHAN Yes, I was but— 

wEAVER What sort of writers? 

CALLAGHAN Well, you wouldn’t remember—being a mere boy—you 
wouldn’t remember H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan and 
The Smart Set. Anyway, by some mere streak of luck Cand luck 
enters into these matters a good deal) when I was at high school, 
I stumbled upon The Smart Set. I started to read the stories in the 

magazine, and they somehow or other struck me as having a 
reality. Sherwood Anderson published some of his stories in The 
Smart Set. Ruth Suckow used to write in The Smart Set—oh, all 
kinds of fine writers. Somerset Maugham wrote—well, the thing is 
now called ‘Rain’—‘Miss Sadie Thompson’—he wrote that in The 
Smart Set. So I had this well of literature, of contemporary 
American literature, laid at my feet when I was nineteen. What 
was going on in the world was suddenly brought very close to me 
when I was nineteen, and I went for it. 

WEAVER You were an American writer even then. 

CALLAGHAN Yes, I guess I was an American writer, and I am an 
American writer now. I think there’s a lot that’s very silly going 
on in this country. The effort to direct our culture away from the 
sources of light is all very well for speeches by ministers of edu- 
cation or presidents of cultural councils, and that sort of person, 
but it has nothing to do with the real problem. The writer’s 
problem is somehow or other to catch the tempo, the stream, the 
way people live, think, and feel in their time, quite aside from 
any intellectual attitude to the matter. Canada is part of the North- 
American cultural pattern. We in the north should have a dif- 
ferent literature than, say, the Southern writers—Carson McCullers, 
Thomas Wolfe, Faulkner, any of those people. They should have 
a different slant on things. They should be of an entirely different 
landscape and variation of society. We wouldn't be seeing that. We 
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have our own idiosyncrasies up here, you know, our own peculiar 
variation of the cultural pattern, and the job of a Canadian writer 
is to get that. And so that his people should be different— 

WEAVER But still, it’s American, not European? 

CALLAGHAN It's definitely American. Now I had that brought out 
very oddly by a young Italian critic named Roberto Roberto who 
wrote in Rome a couple of pieces about my work. His point was 
that he could detect a difference that he called Canadian in the 
work, and he found that somehow or other the contact with the 
material was, well, as he said, unsophisticated, compared with New 
York. It’s an odd thing that I, who've written so many stories in 
The New Yorker, should seem to him to be in a sort of direct, 
spontaneous relation with my material in a way that writers further 
south in the u.s. weren’t, but he did find a difference—that is, 
something different in Canadian writing. And that interested me 
a good deal. 

WEAVER Was this written recently? 

CALLAGHAN It was written in the last couple of years in Rome. 

WEAVER Let's go back to Strange Fugitive for a moment. That book 
came out in 1928. Your stories had been published before that? 

CALLAGHAN Ezra Pound edited a magazine called The Exile, and 
there was Transition in Paris, and This Quarter, which was really 
edited sometimes in Paris and sometimes in Italy. All the boys 
wrote in those magazines. I began to write when I was about 
twenty. I had my work published when I was twenty-two. And | 
really burst into bloom, I guess, when I was about twenty-five. 

WEAVER What I'm getting at really is that I wanted to ask you a 
little bit about the writers in Canada at that time because it seems 
to me a little odd looking back—there’s yourself, Raymond Knister, 
who would be a bit older than you were? . .. 

CALLAGHAN Yes, he was older than | was. There weren’t very many 
prose writers in Canada—well, I don’t know—the country may 
have been crawling with them—but there weren’t very many 
writers who interested me, which was understandable because they 
weren't interested in what I was interested in. But one day there 
came to see me a shy, stubborn man named Raymond Knister who 
had gone to Victoria College here in Toronto but was off the farm 
really. And the odd part of it was that Raymond had also written 
a story for one of these Paris magazines. And I found that Ray- 
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mond was completely absorbed in the same world of literature that 
I was. It was a very strange encounter. 

WEAVER But you two were alone, weren’t you? E. J. Pratt was a 
good deal older than you, Grove was older still, Mazo de la Roche 
was older. Were there others besides Knister your own age? 

CALLAGHAN I knew no-one of my own age. Mazo de la Roche and 
Pratt should, in a sense, have been my father. 

wEAVER You said at the Kingston writers’ conference a couple of 
years ago that maybe one reason why so many young writers in 
Canada never mature is that if they're very good, they're very 
isolated. Were you thinking partly about people like yourself and 
Raymond Knister in the twenties? 

CALLAGHAN Knister and I were certainly isolated. But isolation is 
very peculiar. It’s a terrible thing if you're by yourself in your 
isolation. If there are two of you isolated, that’s fine. I’m not saying 
that at the time when Raymond Knister and I were boys there 
weren't other people writing in Canada or in Toronto. The whole 
city may have been full of writers. But the point is that there 
were no writers we were in sympathy with. So we were isolated 
to that extent, but it was fine because we had each other to talk 
to about writing. There must be some one person in the world 
who thinks you’re good. You can go on for so many years by 
yourself, but sooner or later you tire. After all, we're talking now 
about means of communication. I believe there must be some kind 
of communication. 

WEAVER Do you think that Canadian writers on the whole—good 
Canadian writers—are still as isolated as they were in the twenties? 

CALLAGHAN They probably are. They're not many—the country 
hasn’t bloomed with writers. | read some of the book reviewers 
who tell me how many books were published last year, let us say, 
and that there are ten times as many books published as there were 
in, say, 1920. Maybe there are, but I’m only interested in people 
who are trying to do a serious job of writing. The country is full 
of people writing for Tv or people writing articles, and that’s fine. 
But there are not many writers—there’s probably not many more 
now than there were then—who are trying grimly to see the 
world with their own eyes. 

WEAVER Let's get back to Knister for a minute. Do you think this 
had something to do with his misfortunes? 
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CALLAGHAN Yes, Knister was a very rare bird. How good Raymond 
was as a story-teller is something else. But he was a rare bird in 
this sense that he was a farm boy who had come to Victoria 
College, and who got out—it almost sounds as if he’d jumped the 
stockade—anyway, he got out to Chicago and worked on the old 
Midland, which was one of the good ‘little magazines’ in the u.s, 
He worked on the editorial board there for practically nothing, and 
finally came back to Canada. This isolation we're talking about, 
I’m sure it broke Raymond’s heart. You know, he died—he 
drowned. And I hadn’t seen him for a year or two before he 
drowned. It seemed to him that I shot into some kind of a quick 
success which had been denied him, and I think that sort of 
embittered him—I mean, not embittered him particularly about 
me, but it made him feel more isolated, and I think this isolation 
ate into his soul. 

WEAVER There’s a bibliography in the collection of his poetry that 
Dorothy Livesay edited, and one thing that I think is noticeable 
there is the stories in the ‘little magazines’ and then the stories in 
the Star Weekly, and so on. I suppose this was an attempt to keep 
alive, to keep on writing? 

CALLAGHAN I used to take Raymond into the Star Weekly. | intro- 
duced him to Greg Clark. And it was very odd. Raymond was a 
very naive creature in a great many ways. They would turn down 
pieces of his, now and then, and he would be quite distressed. And 
he would say to me: ‘If they would only tell me how they want 
me to write, I can write in any style.’ Of course this was nonsense. 
Raymond writing in his own way was good. But he honestly 
believed that if they would tell him to write like Greg, he would 
write like Greg. But of course he couldn’t write like Greg. 

WEAVER In a way I suppose his story and Frederick Philip Grove's 
story are the different sides of the coin? 

CALLAGHAN No! I only met Grove three or four times, and—oh, 
we'd better not go into the subject of Grove. Grove is something 
that university professors like going into with a kind of painful 
lack of insight becoming to the craft. Let’s leave it at that. 
WEAVER But | meant really that whatever you think of the abilities 


of the two writers, isolation probably had a good deal to do with 
it. 
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caALLAGHAN No, I think isolation was good for Grove. 

wEAVER You think so? 

CALLAGHAN Well, Grove should have been more isolated. The fact 
is that he had a fantastic ego, and in contact with society—if he 
had had to live in a very articulate group, it might have destroyed 
him. But in his isolation, his ego was able to flower in the strangest 
way, and he was able to believe the strangest dreams. 

wEAVER Well, you were luckier than Knister in the sense that you 
were tougher than he was? 

CALLAGHAN No, I don’t know that I was tougher. I agree that I 
was luckier. I was simply luckier in that my work was very quickly 
picked up in Paris. And then from Paris it was picked up in New 
York by way of Scribner’s. And that was all there was to it. But I 
was tougher, I suppose, a little tougher than Raymond, in the 
sense that I was more belligerent. If someone took a whack at 
me, I was interested only in getting in a better punch. I never 
felt that I was above despising somebody. And I was in a different 
position than Raymond. I had something to fall back on. I had 
graduated in law. I had been a newspaper man, and I felt that | 
was not a shy creature beholden to anybody. 

WEAVER Somewhere I have the vague idea that you were also 
involved with a bookstore. 

CALLAGHAN Yes, I had a little bookstore—one of the mistakes of my 
life, though I enjoyed it very much. I opened a little lending 
library on Richmond Street opposite Osgoode. A friend of mine, 
a fellow by the name of Art Kent, talked me into it. It cost me 
nothing but money. I could have been living very comfortably 
writing occasional pieces for the Star Weekly and I got talked into 
this crazy little bookstore. We never made any money, it took up a 
lot of my time, so I turned it into a kind of a hangout. A friend 
of mine, Nathan Asch, the son of the great Jewish novelist Sholem 
Asch—he was my first friend in New York—he came up here one 
summer while I was at Osgoode. He spent most of his time all the 
time he was in Toronto at that little bookstore. We had an odd 
little game: we used to play handball at night in the bookstore. 
You lost a point if the ball didn’t hit the edge of the shelf. 

WEAVER How long did the bookstore last? 

CALLAGHAN It lasted two years. It was a good hangout. It cost me 
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quite a bit of money, but I used to sit there at night waiting for 
Loretta to join me—and writing stories. I wrote some of my finest 
stories sitting there at night, and the cop passing slowly on the 
beat looking down at me. He probably thought I was keeping 
books, but I was making books. 

WEAVER And when you were on the Star you met Hemingway? 
CALLAGHAN Well, Hemingway was on the Star for about four 
months. And I was very fortunate in that I ran into him; he didn’t 
know many people on the Star. If you listen to the boys now, they 
were all his bosom pals. It wasn’t so. I ran into Hemingway 
accidentally. He was seven years older than I was and he seemed 
quite a big figure. He was a European correspondent. And | knew 
he was a ‘feiewd of Greg Clark’s. I knew Greg but I hadn’t met 
him through Greg. And | assumed that he wouldn’t be interested 
in me because I was only twenty then—it was my first summer on 
the Star. But one afternoon I was sitting in the library doing some 
writing on something, and Hemingway, looking for a place to 
roost, I suppose, came in and started talking to me. We talked 
about writing, and we found we were interested in a great many 
of the same writers. And he said to me: ‘Have you written a 
story?’ I said yes. He said: ‘Let me see it.’ Next day I ran into 
him on the stairs, and he said: ‘Where’s that story?’ and I said: 
‘Oh, I forgot about it-—which was quite right, I had forgotten 
about it. And then he, using what J thought was astonishingly 
foul language, said he just wanted to see if I was a fake. | was 
furious, to tell you the truth. I said: ‘Look, I don’t mind letting 
you see the story. You be down in that library tomorrow and I'l] 
bring the story.’ And he said: ‘O.K., I'll bring you the proofs of 
In Our Time.’ 


WEAVER His first book. 


CALLAGHAN His second little book—there was the privately printed 
Three Stories. And so he sat reading my story and I sat reading 
his proofs. I thought In Our Time was magnificent; and he said 
to me: ‘You're going to be a great writer.’ So we shook hands in a 
sort of mutual approval, and that was the way that friendship 
began—mainly because he used very abusive language to me about 
not showing him the story. 

WEAVER You went to Paris after Strange Fugitive? 
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CALLAGHAN After Strange Fugitive and A Native Argosy had come 
out I got married and went to Paris. Instead of practising law, I got 
married. 

WEAVER ‘This would be about 1929? 

CALLAGHAN This was about 1929. Nearly everybody was passing 
through Paris at that time. Paris was a sort of clearing-house for 
writers. Times were good, you must remember. We were only a 
few months away from the great Depression and didn’t know it, 
and writers seemed to be able to get around the world. So they 
headed for Paris. If you were sitting at, say, the Coupole or the 
Dome or the Select, if you sat there long enough, you ultimately 
saw someone you never dreamed of seeing. Oddly enough, I met 
Art Smith—A. J. M. Smith, the Canadian poet—for the first time 
in Paris. 

WEAVER ‘This was the geographical spread between Montreal and 
Toronto; you had to go to Paris— 

CALLAGHAN You had to go to Paris to meet them. It was a very 
remarkable cosmopolitan neighbourhood. The place was full of 
English writers, full of American writers, and French people 
came up there a lot— 

WEAVER You said a little while ago that Paris was a village. 

CALLAGHAN It was. I’m talking now about Montparnasse, which 
was my neighbourhood. And I must someday write about Mont- 
parnasse because not much has been written which is truthful. 
The characters around the Quarter were all known, and it was 
a very small neighbourhood. But I remember one afternoon when 
I suddenly thought to myself, this place has become too much like 
a village. A lot of people like Scott Fitzgerald didn’t very often 
go up around the cafés. I frankly liked the cafés. I used to 
practically live in them. Hemingway—he grew more circumspect 
and became more famous—didn’t sit openly at the cafés. And I 
remember Scott Fitzgerald one night said: ‘I want to take you 
up to the Dome. I want to sit with you and Loretta at the 
Dome.’ We got up and we sat at the Dome, and Scott said: 
‘You know, this is where everybody sits sooner or later.’ He said: 
‘I really thought you should be sitting at the Dome.’ Well, of 
course we couldn’t say anything to him: we were practically 
sitting in the chairs we sat in almost every afternoon. 
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WEAVER Gertrude Stein was there then? 

CALLAGHAN Gertrude Stein was there, James Joyce was there, 
Wyndham Lewis—well, he wasn’t living there then. 

WEAVER Ford Maddox Ford? 

CALLAGHAN Ford Maddox Ford was there a lot, yes. I knew Ford. 

WEAVER He was editing a magazine, I suppose? 

CALLAGHAN Well, no. Ford had edited The Transatlantic 
Review, and I’m glad you mentioned Ford. The first encourag- 
ing note I ever got from an editor, I got from Ford Maddox 
Ford. I sent him a piece, and he wrote me and said it was very, 
very interesting, would I send in something shorter and he'd 
publish it. It was quite a long piece. Now that really astonished 
me. At that time 1 was—oh, Lord! I was probably twenty-one. 

WEAVER This was before ‘A Girl with Ambition’? 

CALLAGHAN This was before ‘A Girl with Ambition’ was published. 
I sent him this long piece—oh, something that would be about 
fifteen thousand words long—and then I got this magnificent note 
in that peculiar cramped little handwriting of Ford Maddox Ford 
telling me to send him a shorter piece for The Transatlantic 
Review. I could hardly believe my eyes. I don’t know that you 
could understand how much that meant to me, or how strange it 
seemed that I should get this litthke communication from Paris. 

WEAVER Do you want to talk about James Joyce, Scott Fitzgerald, 
and the others? 

CALLAGHAN No—because I'll tell you what I want to do, Bob. One 
of these days—I talked to a publisher in New York telling him 
some stories about Fitzgerald and the strange business—the first 
night meeting Fitzgerald, for example, was fantastic— 

WEAVER You mean you're a writer, and this is material, and you 
want to use it? 

CALLAGHAN It isn’t that. Scott, you know—a boom came along for 
Scott. Do you know Louis Bromfield’s work at all? I had a 
peculiar conversation with Louis Bromfield about the boom in 
Fitzgerald. Louis Bromfield was as big a figure as Scott was when 
Scott was a very big figure. 

WEAVER You mean in the avant garde literary world? 

CALLAGHAN Well, no, no. Bromfield was always a little outside. 
Bromfield was in Paris but he lived outside Paris, he lived in 
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a kind of chdteau in some style. Outside. And he wasn’t in the 
Jittle magazine’ group at all. He was a very successful writer. 
Very nice guy, but a very successful writer. Well then, Brom- 
field as you know was about the last man to leave France, and 
he settled down in Ohio and went in for farming in a big way 
and sort of changed his career. 1 saw him just a year or two 
before he died, and he was fascinated by this boom in Fitzgerald, 
the rediscovery of Fitzgerald. He felt a little hurt about it, because 
it wasn’t happening to him, you see. But he said—and there may 
be some point in this because he knew Zelda Fitzgerald, and he 
knew Scott, and he knew the whole tragic story of their lives—he 
said he thought the lives of the Fitzgeralds were more interesting 
than Scott’s work. Now if you look back on some of Fitzgerald's 
work, it is not first-grade work at all; it’s not entitled to the acclaim 
given to it now. But Fitzgerald’s life was fascinating. Scott was a 
rare bird—when he was sober he was a charming man with a real 
\ ability to put a glow on life and put a glow on people. You know 
he could think people were wonderful—a very rare and wonderful 
thing. He was not a cynical man. He drank the very dregs of 
despair in a great many ways, but he had this childlike quality 
for seeing something wonderful in people. And he saw life as 
something wonderful. 

WEAVER What similarity was there between Fitzgerald and the 
legend and Dylan Thomas and his legend? 

CALLAGHAN Well, I’ve read all the stuff about Dylan Thomas—that 
Brinnin book and Caitlin Thomas’s book—and to some extent I’m 
interested in Thomas, but he leaves me a little cold. I have a 
weird feeling, without having met the man, that I wouldn’t have 
got along with him. He was so anti-intellectual. You know, this 
nonsense about not reading Dostoyevsky and not reading Proust 
and not reading Joyce—I1 know I would have yawned and there 
wouldn’t have been enough in the subject to get drunk on. 

WEAVER ‘There was none of this in Fitzgerald? 

CALLAGHAN No. To Fitzgerald or Hemingway that would have 
been considered strictly hick, and not wonderful and not native 
and not evidence of a grand, lyric Celtic soul at all. Joyce was 


a Celt. That’s strictly for yokels—that kind of wonderful native 
stuff. 
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WEAVER Other writers were important to them? 

CALLAGHAN Other writers were important to them, and they were 
interested, and I have a hunch that Thomas was kidding a little. 
I think Thomas probably went around the corner with some 
fellows to read forbidden literature behind backyard fences. | 
think he probably read Proust and Joyce, and then went home and 
told his wife that he had never seen their work. 

WEAVER You didn’t meet Sherwood Anderson in Paris? 

CALLAGHAN Not in Paris. I knew Anderson in New York. 

WEAVER Well, I don’t want to try to label you with influences and 
so on, but the Canadian idea used to be that you are sort of a 
Canadian Hemingway. Anderson’s more important in the long 
run, isn’t he? 

CALLAGHAN I really don’t know what to do with people. You 
shouldn’t blame this on Canadians. You see, the difficulty is that 
as soon as a new writer appears, you feel uncomfortable unless you 
can label him or link him with something. And I— unfortunately 
or fortunately as the case may be—was linked with Hemingway. 
All my early stories were appreciated by Hemingway, that’s true. 
He really liked them, but then we both had the same editor, Max 
Perkins, at Scribner’s. 

WEAVER ‘Thomas Wolfe’s editor. 

CALLAGHAN Yes. But the relationship was very flimsy in terms of 
writing, so what I would like some of these boys to do is get a 
collection of my stories and get a collection of the early Heming- 
way stories, and sit down and read them. Wyndham Lewis, the 
English critic, did this; and he wrote a piece about it—he was 
astounded by it. He said that he went on for years thinking that 
I was somehow or other very close to Hemingway until he read 
a collection of my stories. Wyndham Lewis said that he could see 
a very close relationship between me and Tolstoy, but he could 
see very little between me and Hemingway. 

WEAVER What about Anderson, though? Do you feel close to him? 

CALLAGHAN Anderson—I always feel grateful to Anderson because 
Anderson really started me writing. Anderson was in many ways a 
little childish and in many ways a little innocent. And in many 
ways a little ridiculous. But what Anderson was determined to do 
was to somehow or other take the set of words that he had in his 
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heart and somehow or other relate them to what he saw. Now 
sometimes he became a little ridiculous. But behind him was this 
urge to get this set of words he had in the right relationship with 
the world as he saw it. Some strange lyric effects came out of it, and 
he kicked the common conception of the short story right out the 
window, and so when I was nineteen and first read Anderson—and 
he was the first American writer that I really got a kick out of—I 
felt a little elation, a little glow. He seemed wonderful. 
wEAVER Well, you told a story—I think it was on the csc, as a 
| matter of fact—about meeting Anderson at a cocktail party and 
calling him your father. You meant your literary father, of course. 
cALLAGHAN Well, what happened was, there was a guy down in 
the Village in New York—some rich guy, I believe, who had had 
a heart attack or something so he couldn’t work. So he gave a lot 
of parties, a lot of great big parties. Bennett Cerf, who was my 
publisher at that time, took me to this big cocktail party with a lot 
of well-known people milling around. And you know how well- 
known people get bored with each other, and they begin to drift 
away. I drifted away and I was standing by myself at the window, 
not feeling very drunk, not feeling very excited, not feeling very 
interested in anyone who was there. Finally I saw a fellow drifting 
down towards the window and he looked somewhat bored. Well, 
I had seen hundreds of pictures of Sherwood Anderson and I 
looked at this guy, and he looked too good to be true—1 mean 
he looked too much like Sherwood Anderson to be Sherwood 
Anderson. You know, the same head, the way he tied his tie, and 
the sort of good-looking, rugged look to his face. I looked at him 
and I watched him for a long time and I thought: Believe it or not, 
that is Sherwood Anderson. So I went over to him with a com- 
plete deadpan and touched him on the arm. And I looked at him 
and I said ‘You’re my father.’ Well, a look of alarm came into his 
face—I mean real alarm. 

WEAVER You were about young enough to be his son. 

CALLAGHAN I was about young enough to be his son. He looked at 
me and said ‘Really?’ and I said ‘Yes.’ I didn’t bat an eyelash that 
far. And he then said ‘What is your name?’ and I said ‘Morley 
Callaghan.’ 

WEAVER Let's talk about your books for a bit. Can I ask you a 


— 
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question about them that has been bothering me? It seems to me 
a little ironic that to readers you are probably best known and 
were first known by your short stories particularly. These were 
read all over the world in the best magazines, and so forth. But 
on the whole the critics don’t say much about them, do they? 

CALLAGHAN No, but the critics did at one time. A critic in The 
New York Times said that if there were better stories anywhere 
in the world, he didn’t know where they were. Now it’s true that 
they’re not writing about those stories now—they’re writing about 
James Gould Cozzens—but do you mind me bursting into one of 
my well-known flights of egotism? 

WEAVER Go ahead. 

CALLAGHAN Those stories are very good. 

WEAVER You had twelve years or was it thirteen in O'Brien's Best 
Short Stories? 

CALLAGHAN Thirteen. And I haven't the slightest worry about 
those stories. Those stories will be read—the trouble is that 
fashions come and go, and those stories don’t belong to any 
fashion. People will come upon them sooner or later. As a matter 
of fact, Bob, you're a little off the beam. I could go into my 
library and get about eight American textbooks that have those 
stories in them. That is a rather ridiculous thing. I think there 
are about two Canadian textbooks with them in. 

WEAVER Yeah, but I was wondering really: Why do the critics 
leave them out? Because they’re interested in your novels, and 
the stories are different from the novels? 

CALLAGHAN Well, yes. The stories are very hard to pin down. 
To write a piece about one of those stories requires something 
more than a formal point of view. You see, a novel gives the 
critic a chance, it gives him a peg to hang his hat on. But a 
very little short story—he has to be very bright to say how good 
the story is. He has to share whatever perception there is in the 
story. Ivor Winters wrote a piece on them in the Hound and 
Horn, and he said that stories like ‘A Girl with Ambition’, ‘Last 
Spring They Came Over’, ‘A Cocky Young Man’ and others in 
that vein like ‘Now That April’s Here’ and ‘Timothy Harshaw's 
Flute’ exhibited the finest sense of irony in contemporary Ameri- 
can literature—what he called the chemically pure irony. He 
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thought it very rare, and of course if you missed the point, you 
missed the point. But some bright boy will come along in a 
little while and examine those stories and see that they aren't 
like anybody else’s stories. And they aren’t either. You don’t 
write stories like those deliberately. You write those stories out 
of a kind of a feeling for life and people drained through what- 
ever peculiar intellectual system you have, or whatever kind of 
a heart you have. That’s the way those stories are written. I 
agree, critics are not saying very much at the moment about 
them, but I can’t help that. At the present moment in literature, 
you know, people aren’t very bright. 

wEAvVER And the short story’s out of fashion right now. 

CALLAGHAN Well, there are very few places in the world in 
which short stories are being published. Macmillan’s are going 
to do a complete collection of the stories. 

WEAVER Some of these stories are pretty close to things you saw. 
You said this about ‘A Girl with Ambition’. 

CALLAGHAN’ They are. I knew the girl with ambition. In ‘Last 
Spring They Came Over’, the two boys in it—1 knew them 
wEaAvVER ‘A Wedding Dress’ was about a woman you saw in 

court? 

CALLAGHAN Yes, I knew those people. 

wEAVER Well, this brings up something that interests me. I 
believe E. K. Brown in ‘On Canadian Poetry’ argued that, un- 
like James Farrell, you were a writer who didn’t really have a 
very strong sense of place. He said that if he went through 
certain sections of Chicago, he recognized them from Farrell. 
He didn’t feel this in your Toronto. Now even a story like 
‘Ancient Lineage’, which was about the young man who goes 
out from the university historical society to interview an old 
lady in a small town—to me this is probably Coburg, Port Hope, 
something like that. 

CALLAGHAN Of course, I may have got around a little more than 
E. K. Brown did. That is the truth of the matter. The story 
you mentioned—‘Ancient Lineage’, which Ezra Pound published 
in The Exile—well, that is almost a factual story. When I was 
on the Star I went down to a town called Campbellford, 1 think 


it was, and I simply went down there and stumbled on this 
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weird and rather wonderful lady, and I practically wrote the 
story as I saw it. It’s not the story I wrote for the Star, naturally, 
but that was the story as I saw it and I simply wrote it and | told 
what I saw and I told what I felt, and if E. K. Brown, God rest 
his soul, hadn’t been in Campbellford and didn’t know what I was 
talking about, that’s not my business. 

WEAVER Well, I’m thinking of the novels and Toronto too. Angelo’s 
Spaghetti House is in Strange Fugitive? 

CALLAGHAN Yes, it certainly is. And poor Angellina, who died with 
a tumour—she was quite a pretty woman in the old days when she 
did her share of . . . I was going to say bootlegging, but I’d better 
not. Anyway, Angellina was quite a pretty woman, and a nice 
woman, and it was rather touching—oh, ten years after I wrote 
Strange Fugitive—she phoned me and told me she had read the 
book and she had recognized things and so on. I was quite touched. 

WEAVER But most of the Toronto scenes are the old section of 
Toronto, say below Bloor Street, down around Jarvis Street, down 
around Chinatown, over around College and Spadina, out into the 
East End, and so on. Was this deliberate or did it just happen it 
was the section you knew best? 

CALLAGHAN Well, yes. Riverdale Park, the Don Jail Cit wasn't 
exactly my home)—those stories 1 wrote are about downtown 
Toronto, and Toronto has changed a lot in the last ten years or so. 
Toronto is a sort of vast suburban garage now. And people drive 
out of the garage occasionally to get downtown. But since the 
University is downtown, the days when the world is coming alive 
for you, those days in Toronto for me belonged to what we called 
downtown. And to me the living part of the city is still downtown. 
I mean that neck of the woods around the Park Plaza, Varsity 
Stadium, Avenue Road, that corner along Bloor—that to me is 





— i re 


still a very nice section of the city—a place in the city where I | 


feel at home. 

WEAVER Do you feel a little lonely when you get up to Eglinton 
Avenue? 

CALLAGHAN When I get up above Eglinton | begin to feel that I'm 
slumming. 

WEAVER ‘These early novels were written, I think it would be fair 
to say, when most Canadian writing was regional. Your region 
happened to be downtown Toronto. Is this one reason why you 
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e never got accepted on the literary scene in Canada while you were 
, being accepted in Paris and New York and so on? 
d caALLAGHAN Well, I don’t know. I guess I got a lucky break in, as 
st you say, not being accepted in the literary scene. It was probably 
as the best thing that ever happened to me. And anyway I didn’t care 
about that. I “happened to be born a writer. I had my friends, my 
)'s wife, what I was interested in, and though when you get to be 
fifty you don’t mind considering yourself a man of letters, until 
th you get to be about fifty you feel very uncomfortable if anyone 
he calls you a man of letters. I wanted to be a living, breathing 
er human being who just couldn’t help writing stories. That’s about 
ce | the size of it. E. K. Brown—you brought him into the act a little 
rte earlier because he was one of our brightest critics—wrote a very 
he | peculiar piece about me shortly hafowe he died, in which he 
od. | claimed that I was really a kind ‘of a professor—that I really liked 
of the company of professors— —and was really an intellectual who 
wn posed as being a sort of man of the people. Well, he is entitled to 


is that I’m like Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin: I just grew. | never 
intended to be one thing or the other. 
WEAVER Do you find it ironic that you must be better known to 
Canadians now as a television and radio personality than as a 
SO. novelist? 
ive | CALLAGHAN I certainly hope not! It would be a dreadful thing to 
the | end up being better known for your peripheral talents than for 
live your central talent. I can’t believe that, because the things that are 
led peripheral tend to fade away, and it would be a sad reflection on 
wn. | the intelligence of this country if those stories of mine were 
sity allowed to fade away and be lost in a little yacking from a Tv 
e is screen. 
rel} weaver But this might be a danger? 
| CALLAGHAN It might be a danger, but it’s a danger that all men 


he his point of view and there may be some truth in it, but the fact 


iton face. You do all kinds of wild things in your life. | may conduct 
myself on several fronts. A man ought to. I never pretended to be 
I'm a literary figure. I don’t like being a literary figure. I like eating 


| well and living comfortably. 
fait } weaver But to be blunt, could you have made a living out of the 
gion | stories and novels? 
| CALLAGHAN Well, I went along for a good many years, Bob, living 


you 
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on writing good stories. Why did I do other things? Well, mainly 
because people asked me to, and the flesh is weak, and besides, 
you know, there is a doubtful validity to the notion that you 
should just be determined to write stories. You write stories when 
you have to write. So people ask me to do other things and I do 
them. 

WEAVER There were really almost ten years when you didn’t write? 

CALLAGHAN Yes—the dark period of my life. 

WEAVER This was mostly wartime. 

CALLAGHAN It was during the war. The war had a most depressing 
effect on me. I don’t know whether to look back with bitterness 
or hope on this period, but in those ten years, God forgive me, | 
began to take a great interest in Canada. I mean, I say this with 
tears in my eyes and on my knees, but I began to think this was 
my country—to look at it for whatever it is—and God help me it's 
my country—and I began to take a great interest in it. 

WEAVER You were travelling around a lot. You were doing csc 
programs? 

CALLAGHAN I had been travelling around a lot. I had been down 
with the navy and I travelled around Canada and I went to 
Ottawa a lot. I was simply a martyr. 

WEAVER We can’t talk about all the novels because there are about 
eight of them, I think. But one thing that strikes me is that about 
1932 or so, there does seem to be a change—this begins, perhaps, 
with Such Is My Beloved. 

CALLAGHAN That was 1934. 

WEAVER 1934. After that you have Such Is My Beloved, They Shall 
Inherit the Earth, More Joy in Heaven, The Loved and the Lost, 
and The Man with the Coat, the Maclean's prize-winner. Now 
the critic could, I think, and critics do, find certain persistent 
themes and attitudes in these books. Do you want to say what 
you're trying to do in these novels? 

CALLAGHAN No! Because, you know, Hugo McPherson in that 
rather exhaustive piece he wrote about my work in Queen's 
Quarterly—incidentally, 1 should point out, Bob, this is a rather 
ironic fact, he’s about the only professor—no, there was old Pelham 
Edgar and Herbert Davis who became president of Smith College 


—he wrote a piece about me in the old Canadian Forum. But for 
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ly some reason the professors have been a little apprehensive about 
5 saying anything definite about my work. I don’t mean there 
ou haven’t been professors who have been aware of it. Roy Daniells 
en has been aware of it, and Claude Bissell has written reviews of my 
do books and Malcolm Ross has certainly been doing all he can, but 

| it’s been extraordinarily rare for a Canadian professor to try and 
e | tackle my work and really say anything about it. 


WEAVER Well, Hugo’s piece came out about six months ago, so 
what you're saying in effect is that it took thirty years for critics 


ng in Canada to really examine your work. 
ess | catLAGHAN To catch up with me, yes. It took thirty years for a 
7 couple of guys to come along and try and say anything about the 
ith work; that is, to try to see or say w here my work was, let us say, 
yas different from Erskine Caldwell or Fitzgerald or Hemingway, or 
it's any of those people. Claude Bissell did a piece once on me, and 
what he really talked about was the similarity to Hemingway. A 
BC great mistake. What he should have been doing was trying to see 


the difference—as Wyndham Lewis did and as McPherson has 
wn done. 
to | weavER Well, let’s get back to the point 1 mentioned a minute ago. 
You don’t want to talk about persistent themes and so on? 
gut | CALLAGHAN No, because I don’t think of myself as having a theme. 
out No, absolutely, 1 don’t think a writer should have a theme. 
ps, Because you then start writing thesis books. There are a number 
of writers who have written pretty good books and they’ve turned 
out to be really elaborations of a thesis. I don’t believe in that stuff 


rall at all, I don’t want to think of it. I have never sat down to write a 
ost, book to carry out a theme. If that’s the way I see life, that’s the 
ow way I see life. And this book that I have just finished, which is a 
ent long development of The Man with the Coat, you may end up by 
hat saying that the theme is an elaboration of a theme I| have used in 

another book. Maybe it is, but if it is it was news to me when | 
hat started to do it. Maybe that’s the way I see the world. 


¢n's. | WEAVER But you inevitably come back to certain things— 
her } cALLAGHAN You inevitably come back to certain judgements about 


am human life, to certain perceptions about human life, to—you either 
ege have something to say about life or you haven't. Never in history, 
for I’m convinced—I'm just thinking of this—never in history has it 
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been so important for the artist to say something about human 
life as it is right now with the great boom in technology we are 
about to have, and the emphasis on scientific education. 

WEAVER I’m not trying to pin you to the wall and say ‘This js 
Morley Callaghan, and there is nothing else’, but what I’m getting 
at is that I think certain things do happen to occur again and 
again in the novels. Let me put it this way—you have Father 
Dowling in Such Is My Beloved. I’ve often wondered about him 
in terms of innocence. Here is a priest who is innocent enough to 
try to assist two prostitutes—this is vulgarizing the novel—it doesn’t 
work, eventually he’s deserted or attacked by all the people upon 
whom he has been depending, people in whom he has faith and so 
on—and he ends up with a breakdown. In More Joy in Heaven, 
you have Kip Caley, the redeemed bank robber, the bank robber 
who has come out of prison because he has convinced everybody 
that he has reformed. He’s another innocent, people take him over, 
they try to exploit his reformation, and he ends up being—may | 
use the word?—crucified. I wonder about this because then you 
come to a book like The Loved and the Lost, which a lot of people 
talked about and reviewed as though it were simply another novel 
about racial discrimination— 

CALLAGHAN Well, I don’t mean really that innocence is always 
crucified, but innocence is rather fascinating. Innocence has always 
fascinated me. There’s a very thin borderline between innocence 
and crime. I’m not talking now about respectability, which is quite 
a different thing; respectability is simply in its final analysis a kind 
of an agreement to keep out of jail. But you see the saint and the 
sinner, or the saint, let us say, and the man guilty of the sin of 
monstrous pride—there’s a very thin line there because the saint 
in his own way has a kind of monstrous egotism. And the great 
criminal has a monstrous egotism. The saint puts himself against 
the world, opposes himself in what he stands for to the whole 
world—which he calls, of course, usually the work of Satan. But 
the great criminal also puts himself against the world and the laws 
of society. I haven’t thought of this before; it’s just that you 
brought the subject up. But I’m glad you mentioned it. It’s a very 
interesting theme. 
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wEavER Well, is Father Dowling more than a man who is simply 
innocent? 

caLLAGHAN Well, Father Dowling is a human being and he’s what 
we call a good human being. And there is no doubt I’m hopelessly 
corrupt theologically—I am bored by pure innocence. I don’t know 
any pure innocents. I haven’t met any, I don’t expect to meet 
any. A man’s nature is a very tangled web, shot through with 
gleams of heavenly light, no doubt, and the darkness of what we 
oll evil forces. And the great trick, I suppose, is to remain on an 
even keel—and somehow or other be able to draw yourself to- 
gether and realize your potentialities as a man. And the great sin 
really is to not realize your own possibilities. 

WEAVER Now you're getting to the two worlds of Hugo Mc- 
Pherson. 

CALLAGHAN Well, no I’m not. I’m not deliberately doing any such 
thing. I’m trying to be reasonable— 

WEAVER Are critics reasonable men? 

CALLAGHAN I don’t know about critics. Critics either have a bright- 
ness of perception or they haven’t. And that’s the way it is with 
artists. They are either bright in their own way or they're not. But 
that is the real sin—the real sin in a man is his abject failure to do 
anything with his possibilities. He to me is the sinner. Now theo- 
logically, I suppose, this is all wrong. But that to me is the failure. 
The guy wilfully will not realize his potentialities, and the world 
is full of such men. It ends up with your view of man. You have 
to have some kind of view of man to think that a man has possi- 
bilities to realize himself on a much fuller scale than he does. But 
the world seems to be full of frustrated people—people who in 
some mean or desperate way get blocked off from being what they 
should be. 

WEAVER But the central people in, say, Such Is My Beloved, Father 
Dowling, or in More Joy in Heaven, Kip Caley, are pretty badly 
used up in the end, but they're not little, mean, frustrated people, 
are they? Father Dowling does try to do something which is noble. 

CALLAGHAN He tries to do something and he gets licked. You see, I 
suppose what you're really getting at is this—that in my own way 
I'm against the success man. You know the great American Myth 
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is the Myth of Success. A man owns eight or nine newspapers and 
five or six breweries and eight or nine million dollars, and ends 
up by committing suicide. This is immoral by any of our American 
standards, this is utterly immoral because he’s a success. But in 
some way he is a complete failure as a man. I’m interested in why 
the mental hospitals are full. And somehow or other it has to i 
with this business of being alive as a man in the world—which is 
quite a different business than the making of a lot of dough. 

WEAVER But unlike so many writers, you're not so uninterested in 
business men, for instance, that you don’t use them as characters, 

CALLAGHAN Oh, | like business men. I’m a real business man myself. 

WEAVER What are you in for—real estate? 

CALLAGHAN No, I’m very fast on a buck if I get around to it. Some. 
times other things get in the way, that’s the only trouble. A really 
smart business man never lets them get in the way. 

WEAVER How close did you intend More Joy in Heaven to be to 
Red Ryan the bank robber? 

CALLAGHAN Not very close. That is a misunderstanding. The idea 
is the same. I’m not trying to say that I wasn’t interested in the 
story of Red Ryan. The idea was the same, except that what made 
me tired during that period was that everybody went around saying 
society is betrayed—you know, that Red Ryan betrayed society. 
This always bores me. I don’t think society is ever betrayed. 

WEAVER Only individuals? 

CALLAGHAN Well, yes, only individuals. 1 don’t understand what 
people mean when they say ‘Isn’t it awful—the whole of society 
is betrayed.’ This is a laugh. I haven’t the faintest notion—this is 
a lot of women talking on a Sunday afternoon. I don’t know 
what they're talking about. 

WEAVER Well, look, let's come to The Loved and the Lost again. 
Did you feel—I suspect you must—that this book was misin- 
terpreted by most of the critics? 

CALLAGHAN Oh, of course it was misinterpreted. It was stupidly 
read. I don’t have to tell you that people think in patterns. I wrote 
a book with some Negroes in it. Now the thing to do if you 
write a book about Negroes, you see—it is assumed that since 
you are a liberal-minded man you write a book proving that 
Negroes are an oppressed people, and that is your theme. Well, 
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I] wrote a book in which the Negroes of course are a belittled 
people, but my point that emerged out of the book and which 
was very disturbing to everybody and quite unsatisfactory, was 
that the Negroes of course, being men, had the nature of men, 
and white men had their nature, and it was the same human 
nature. You see, what people didn’t understand was that 1 was 
" really uniting black and white. They didn’t understand that | 
was really writing a book completely destructive of class valua- 
, tions. 
weavER The titles of a lot of your novels have a vaguely religious 


: frame. Do you want to be called a religious novelist? What 
would you say if I called you that? 
. CALLAGHAN I just—frankly, I don’t mind being called a religious 
. novelist. As a matter of fact, 1 don’t care what you call me. I was 
called at one time a hard-boiled novelist—Clifton Fadiman once 
" said of me that I was the new fashionable hard-boiled novelist. 
And Esquire magazine years ago referred to me in this way and I 
- wrote to them and I said: ‘Look, you can have it. I've handed in 
e my ticket a long time ago.’ So if you want to call me a religious 
e novelist, call me a religious novelist. Except this, 1 don’t sit down 
g to write religious books. Don’t you see? The last thing that’s in 


, my mind is to write religious books. If that’s the way they turn 
out, that’s the way they turn out. You have to have some kind of 
a view of life. My view of life was not Fitzgerald’s view of life or 


t Erskine Caldwell’s view of life, and certainly anybody capable of 
y passing an entrance exam ought to have seen years ago that it’s 
. not Hemingway's view of life. 
y WEAVER What about somebody like Graham Greene? 

CALLAGHAN No, Graham Greene’s view of life is not mine at all. I 
.. rather deplore his view of life; it’s a sort of Jansenist Catholic view 
. of life. Let us say it is not a Mediterranean Catholic view of life 


at all. It has some of the worst aspects of Irish Catholicism or of 
English Catholicism or Northern Catholicism. Dreary is the word, 


y 

“ I think. 

u WEAVER Well, what about French Catholic novelists like Mauriac 
e and Bernanos? 

it CALLAGHAN Mauriac is a very interesting writer. An enormously 
|, talented man. He writes beautifully, you know. But Mauriac is 
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a superior Graham Greene. I mean Greene as a writer can’t hold 
a candle to Mauriac. But Mauriac gets me down a little in the~ 
are you an authority on heresies? 

WEAVER No. 

CALLAGHAN Well, anyway, Mauriac strikes me as being tarred a bit 
with the Albigensian brush. He would probably scorn this, but 
Mauriac can’t look at the flesh. He has, for example, a girl—what 
was the name of that book? I forget. Anyway, he has this older 
woman and he has this younger fellow in her arms. And as she 
looks at him in her arms, she is aware of the blackheads on his 
nose, and all the sort of uncomfortable aspects of the flesh. She is 
aware of this. Now it’s possible he’s right; it’s possible to see the 
thing in that way. But I get a little bored with Mauriac’s women 
in their thrills of ecstasy always seeing this thing in its dreariest 
aspect. It’s just not so. It doesn’t work out that way or the thing 
would come to an end. So I think that Graham Greene has some 
thing of what I regard as Mauriac’s weakness, only Greene lays 
it on—it’s all laid out in broad strokes and charts and plans so that 
the tv watcher can get it. 

WEAVER Well, at the Kingston conference of writers you suggested 
in your speech that writers really need great editors. We haven't 
had any great editors in Canada, have we? 

CALLAGHAN That speech I made at Kingston which seems to keep 
bobbing up all over the place was not the product of grave medita- 
tion. I had to make a speech and I stood up like a little man and 
made the speech, and it might be a good idea now if I sat down 
and read it. So these things that are quoted from that speech in 
various places strike me with a remarkable freshness. The odd part 
of it is they all sound good. 

WEAVER You spoke earlier about Maxwell Perkins. 

CALLAGHAN Well, Maxwell Perkins was another very rare bird, and 
they don’t come along very often that way. Harold Ross was a 
remarkable editor in The New Yorker. I always thought that Mrs 
White— 

WEAVER E. B. White's wife? 

CALLAGHAN -—yeah, had a better gift for fiction. I thought she had 
a very remarkable talent. But Perkins’s distinction was in the 
direction of authenticity. Perkins would say he was frankly con- 
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fused. He even told me he was confused by Gertrude Stein. He 
didn’t know what she was about. He asked me a number of times 
what she meant to me. Maybe he was right—in the long run he 
may have been absolutely right because most of Gertrude Stein in 
: a very few years will mean nothing to anybody. I’m perfectly 
willing to go on record in that direction. I have a very dubious 


opinion about practically everything she wrote, after Three Lives. 
But Perkins was a very civilized man. And he didn’t have to be 
2 interested in the mass media, he was very lucky. He came along 
; with a number of writers, he discovered them, and they sold. And 
: in that way he was very lucky. In Canada it is very hard to be that 
q kind of an editor. What you have is editors of magazines in the 
’ | mass media—in radio, television or magazines like Maclean's. 
t Ralph Allen is a very honest man, and left to himself Ralph would 
g want to—would delight—in fact would be proud—to publish any 
- | kind of an authentic piece of work. Whether he could get away 


thing for him to decide. 

WEAVER The novels that Maclean's have published so far have at 
least not been just ordinary routine novels. Good or bad, they are 
rather unusual. 

CALLAGHAN They’re certainly a little off the beam, you must admit 
that. 

WEAVER Well, what you're saying is that an editor really has the 
most opportunity to develop special writers still if he is in book 


publishing? 


d 
n 
in CALLAGHAN Because a book publisher can reconcile himself to the 
fact that a certain book will not have a big sale. Whereas a man 
who is editor of a magazine that frankly is in the mass- medium 


class, if he keeps on publishing something that is obviously in- 


S with it, publishing it in Maclean's, | don’t know. That's some- 


id tended for a magazine that Ezra Pound might have edited thirty 
a years ago, he'll lose his job. 
Ts WEAVER What about the ‘little magazines? They were good 


Paris in the twenties—what are they like today? 
CALLAGHAN I don’t know. But perhaps the whole story can be 


ad told in this Cozzens book, James Cozzens’s By Love Possessed. 
he The book has many very interesting aspects. But the fact is that 
n- that book is a Republican book. 
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WEAVER You mean a Republican Party book? 

CALLAGHAN Well, the book is written as a monument and sacred 
to the memory of Herbert Hoover. It has that kind of thinkin 
and that kind of approach and that kind of a vision of life. Now 
there’re some very remarkable pieces of work in that book and a 
kind of monumental solidity— 

WEAVER But Cozzens has never really been a ‘little magazine’ writer, 

CALLAGHAN Never at all. I’m only mentioning him to show the 
kind of thing that somehow or other becomes important in con- 
temporary letters. It illustrates the temper of the period. And in 
that kind of period you will not find many revolutionary writers, 

wEAVER And of course it’s possible you won't find very many little 
magazines’ in an era of high prosperity since they just become too 
expensive to run. 

CALLAGHAN No. In 1929 there were a great many magazines in an 
era of high prosperity, but, you see, it was an odd thing. There 
were a lot of rich people around who were willing to invest or 
throw their money away in a ‘little magazine’. Rich people have 
grown too smart. They don’t throw their money away on little 
magazines’. Lord knows where they throw it, maybe they throw it 
to the cultural councils or set up foundations. That’s probably 
better. They hadn’t got around to foundations in the twenties. 

WEAVER You're not a great exponent of the Canada Council? 

CALLAGHAN Oh, the Canada Council’s all right. They've found a 
way of giving money to the universities, which is a very good thing. 

WEAVER We began earlier talking about the twenties, all the 
writers who a you here sitting in Toronto, and meant 
something to you sitting in Toronto. Are you much interested in 
your contemporaries now? 

CALLAGHAN Which contemporaries? 

WEAVER Well, I mean the younger writers, the current writers, 
and so on. 

CALLAGHAN Well, which younger writers? 

WEAVER Well, you've mentioned Cozzens. Are you interested in, 
say, a Saul Bellow, ora Kingsley Amis? 

CALLAGHAN Amis is a very amusing writer. | mean there are one 
or two very funny scenes in that Lucky Jim book. But if you 
could separate Amis—which you can’t do, of course—from ‘the 
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peculiar economic position that produced him, that book seems 
to me to have no deep impact outside of the point it makes about 
the economic circumstance, which he would say is good enough. 
My particular interest in that book was for the few laughs I got 
along the way. He is a very fluent writer, quite a remarkable 
writer, but the book makes no large emotional impact on me 
whatever. 

WEAVER What about Albert Camus? 

CALLAGHAN Oh, I am greatly interested in him. 

WEAVER You are more interested on the whole in American and 
European than English novelists, aren’t you? 

CALLAGHAN By and large I would have to confess that | am. | 
think that the English novel right now is in the doldrums. Amis 
is, well, he is an amusing fellow. I can see that. But the general 
tone, purpose, and intention of the book I regard as very minor 
literature. 

WEAVER All right, where are you now? 

CALLAGHAN Where am I now? I am at my new book which I 
have just finished, thank God, and in about two weeks’ time 
I will tell you where I am. 

wEAVER This is the expansion of The Man with the Coat? 

CALLAGHAN No, don’t call it an expansion. Just call it a beautiful 
flowering of a noble theme. And you know, it takes a couple 
of weeks or a couple of months for an author to get away from 
a book and look at it objectively. Right now I hope it’s pretty 
good. If I see that it isn’t I'll just have to look at it again. The 
odd part of it is I’ve got an urge right now to write some short 
stories. 






























MORDECAI RICHLER 


Mortimer Griffin, Shalinsky, and 
How They Settled the Jewish 


Question 





I was, at the time, beginning my first scholastic year as a lecturer in 
English literature at Wellington College in Montreal. You've prob- 
ably never heard of Wellington. It’s a modest institution with a small 
student body. There’s the Day College, comprised, for the most part, 
of students who couldn’t get into McGill, and the Evening College, 
made up of adults, most of them working at full-time jobs and trying 
to get a college education after hours. 1 was responsible for two 
Evening College courses, English 112 (Shakespeare) and English 
129 (The Modern Novel). Shalinsky registered for both of them. 

Until my fourth lecture | was only aware of Shalinsky as a ponder 
ous presence in the third row. My fourth lecture dealt with Franz 
Kafka and naturally I made several allusions to the distinctively 
Jewish roots of his work. Afterwards, as I was gathering my notes 
together, Shalinsky approached me for the first time. 

‘I want to tell you, Professor Griffin, how much intellectual 
nourishment I got out of your lecture tonight.’ 

‘I'm glad you enjoyed it.’ 

I'm afraid I was in a hurry to get away that night. I was going 
to pick up Joyce at the Rosens’. But Shalinsky still stood before my 
desk. 
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His wisps of grey curly hair uncut and uncombed, Shalinsky was 
a small, round- shouldered man with horn-rimmed spectacles, baleful 
black eyes, and a hanging lower lip. His shiny, pin-striped grey 
suit was salted with dandruff round the shoulders. A hand-rolled 
cigarette drooped from his mouth, his eyes half-shut against the 
smoke and the ashes spilling unregarded to his vest. 

‘Why did you change your name?’ he asked. 

‘I beg your pardon. Did you ask me why I changed my name?’ 

Shalinsky nodded. 

‘But I haven’t. My name is Griffin. It always has been.’ 

‘You're a Jew.’ 

‘You're mistaken.’ 

Shalinsky smiled faintly. 

‘Really,’ I began, ‘what made you think—’ 

‘All right. I’m mistaken. 1 made a mistake. No harm done.’ 

‘Look here, if I were a Jew I wouldn’t try to conceal it for a 
moment.’ 

Still smiling, blinking his eyes, Shalinsky said: ‘There’s no need 
to lose your temper, Professor Griffin. 1 made a mistake, that’s all. If 
that’s the way you want it.’ 

‘And I’m not a professor, either. Mr Griffin will do.’ 

‘A man of your talents will be famous one day. Like . . . like I. M. 
Sinclair. A scholar renowned wherever the intelligentsia meet. 
Thanks once more for tonight’s intellectual feast. Good night, Mr 
Griffin.’ 

In retrospect, on the bus ride out to Hy and Eva Rosen’s house, 
I found the incident so outlandishly amusing that I laughed aloud 
twice. 

Joyce had eaten with the Rosens, and Eva, remembering how 
much I liked chopped liver, had saved me an enormous helping. | 
told them about Shalinsky, concluding with, ‘. . . and where he 
ever got the idea that 1 was Jewish I'll never basen? I had anticipated 
plenty of laughter. A witty remark from Hy, perhaps. Instead, there 
was silence. Nervously, I added: “Look, I don’t mean that I'd be 
ashamed . . . or that I was insulted that someone would think I 
was—Christ, you know what I mean, Hy.’ 


‘Yes,’ Hy said sharply. ‘Of course.’ 
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We left for home earlier than usual. 

‘Boy,’ Joyce said, ‘you certainly have a gift. I mean once you have 
put your foot in it you certainly know how to make matters worse’ 

q thought they’d laugh. God, I've known Hy for years. He’s one 
of my best friends. He—’ 

‘Was,’ Joyce said. 

‘Look here,’ I said, ‘you don’t seriously think that Hy thinks I’m 
an anti-semite?’ 

Joyce raised one eyebrow slightly—an annoying, college-girl habit 
that has lingered. 

‘Don’t be ridiculous,’ I said. “Tomorrow, the day after, the whole 
thing will be forgotten, or Hy will make a joke of it.’ 

‘They have an excellent sense of humour,’ Joyce said, ‘haven't 
they? There’s Jack Benny and Phil Silvers and—’ 

‘Oh, for Christ’s sake!’ 


Two days later a copy of a magazine called Jewish Thought came 
in the mail. Attached was a printed note, WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE EDITOR, and underneath, penned with a lavish hand, Respect- 
fully, J. Shalinsky. It took me a moment or two to connect Shalinsky, 
the editor, with Shalinsky, my student. I began to flip through the 
pages of the little magazine. 

The editorial, by J. Shalinsky, dealt at length with the dilemma 
of Jewish artists in a philistine community. The lead article, by 
Lionel Gould, 8.comm. (McGill), was titled ‘On Being a Jew in 
Montreal West’. Another article, by I. M. Sinclair, M.p., was titled 
‘The Anti-Semite as an Intellectual: A Study of the Novels of 
Graham Greene’. There were numerous book reviews, two senti- 
mental poems translated from the Yiddish, a rather maudlin Israeli 
short story, and, surprisingly, ‘Stefan Zweig and J. Shalinsky: A 
Previously Unpublished Correspondence’. 

That night, as soon as my Eng. 112 lecture was finished, Shalinsky 
loomed smiling over my desk. ‘You got the magazine?’ he asked. 

‘I haven’t had time to read it yet.’ 

‘If you don’t like it, all you have to do is tell me why. No evasions, 
please. Don’t beat around the bush.’ Shalinsky broke off and smiled. 
‘I have something for you,’ he said. 

I watched while he unwrapped a large, awkward parcel. The 
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string he rolled into a ball and dropped into his pocket. The brown 
wrapping paper, already worn and wrinkled, he folded into eight and 
ut into another pocket. Revealed was an extremely expensive edition 
of colour plates by Marc Chagall. 


‘It occurred to me’, he said, ‘that a man so interested in Kafka 


| might also find beauty in the art of Marc Chagall.’ 


‘| don’t understand.’ 

‘Would you be willing’, Shalinsky said, ‘to write me a review, a 
little appreciation, of this book for the next issue of Jewish Thought?’ 

| hesitated. 

‘We pay our contributors, of course. Not much, but—’ 

‘That’s not the point.’ 

‘And the book, it goes without saying, would be yours.’ 

‘All right, Mr Shalinsky. I'll do it.’ 

‘There’s something else. You have no lectures next Wednesday 
night. You are free, so to speak. Am I right?” 

Yes, but—’ 

‘Next Wednesday night, Mr Griffin, the Jewish Thought Literary 
Society will be meeting at my house. It is a custom, at these meet- 
ings, that we are addressed by a distinguished guest. I was hoping—’ 

‘What would you like me to talk about?’ I asked wearily. 

‘Kafka,’ he said. ‘Kafka and Cabbalism. Refreshments will be 


served.’ 


The address Shalinsky had given me was on St. Urbain Street. 
His house smelled of home-baked bread and spices. The livingroom, 
almost a hall once the double doors had been opened, was filled with 
folding chairs, all of them vindictively directed at the speaker's table. 
The walls were laden with enormous photographs of literary giants 
protected by glass and encased in varnished wooden frames. Tolstoi, 
a bearded scarecrow on horseback, glared at the refreshments table. 
Dostoyevsky and Turgenev, their quarrels forgotten, stood side by 
side. Opposite, Marcel Proust smiled enigmatically. 

At dinner I was introduced to Shalinsky’s wife and daughter. Mrs 
Shalinsky was a round rosy-cheeked figure with a double chin. The 
daughter—plump, plum-cheeked Gitel Shalinsky—wore a peasant 
blouse laced tightly over a tray of milky bosom, and a billowy green 
skirt. Her thick black hair she wore in an upsweep; glittering glass 
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ear-rings dripped from her cup-shaped ears. A wooden clasp, Greta, 
rode one breast, and a rose the other. Throughout dinner Gitel never 
said a word. 

I handed Shalinsky my twelve-hundred-word article on Chagall, 
titled—rather brightly, I thought-The Myopic Mystic. My editor 
pondered the piece in silence, waving his hand impatiently when- 
ever his wife interrupted him, a frequent occurrence, with remarks 
like, ‘Chew your meat, Jake,’ and, in an aside to me, ‘If I gave him 
absorbent cotton to eat, you think he'd know the difference?’, and 
again, baring her teeth in a parody of mastication, ‘Chew, Jake. 
Digest.’ 

Shalinsky read my article unsmilingly and folded it neatly in 
four. 

‘Is there anything the matter?’ I asked. 

‘As an intellectual exercise your article is A-1, but—’ 

‘You don’t have to print it if you don’t want to.’ 

‘Did I say I wouldn’t print it? No. But, if you'll let me finish, | 
had hoped it would be a little more from the soul. Take the title, 
for instance. The Myopic Mystic,’ he said with distaste. ‘Clever. 
Clever, Mr Griffin. But no heart. Still, this is a fine article. I wouldn't 
change a word. Not for the world.’ 

The first of Shalinsky’s guests arrived and he went into the living- 
room with him. Mrs Shalinsky excused herself, too, and so I was left 
alone with Gitel. ‘Your father’, I said, ‘is quite an extraordinary man. 
I mean at his age to take university courses and edit a magazine—’ 

‘The Ladies’ Home Journal,’ Gitel said. “There’s a magazine for 
you. But Jewish Thought. An eight-hundred-and-forty-two circula- 
tion, counting give-aways—that'’s no magazine.’ 

‘Your father tells me he’s printed work by S. M. Geiger. He’s a 
very promising poet, I think.’ 

‘Some poet. He comes up to here by me. Alan Ladd—there's 
another twerp. How long are you going to speak tonight?’ 

‘I’m not sure.’ 

‘Make it short, Morty. The blabbers never get invited back.’ 

Three-quarters of an hour after my lecture was supposed to have 
started, only twelve people, all middle-aged men, had turned up, 
though many more had been prepared for. ‘It’s the rain,’ Shalinsky 
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said. A half-hour later six more people had drifted into the living- 
room: eight, if you counted the woman with the baby in her arms. 
Her name was Mrs Korber. She lived upstairs and, in passing, | over- 
heard her say to Mrs Shalinsky, ‘Tell Mr Shalinsky it’s no trouble. 
Harry and the boy will be here the minute Dragnet is finished.’ 

At that moment my jacket was given a fierce tug from behind. 
Whirling around, I was confronted by a small, wizened man with 
rimless glasses. ‘I am I. M. Sinclair,’ he said. 

Retreating, I said: ‘You're a doctor, I believe.’ 

‘Like Chekhov.’ 

‘Oh. Oh, I see.’ 

‘I’m the only poet in Canada. Go ahead, laugh.’ Then, as though 
he were composing on the spot, I. M. Sinclair said: ‘I am an old 
man... an old man in a dry month . . . waiting for rain.’ 

‘You ought to write that down,’ I said. 

‘| have burned better lines. We have a lot to talk about, Griffin. 
The moment in the draughty synagogue at smokefall. . . .’ 

I broke away just in time to see Harry and the boy arrive. Shal- 
insky quickly called the meeting to order. There were three of us 
at the speaker's table—Shalinsky, myself, and a thin man with a fat 
ledger open before him. Shalinsky gave me a fulsome introduction, 
and Harry's boy—a fourteen-year-old with a running nose—poked 
two grimy fingers into his mouth and whistled. The others applauded 
politely. Then, as Mrs Korber fed her baby with a bottle, I began. 

‘Louder,’ barked a voice from the back row. 

So I spoke louder, elaborating on Kafka’s difficulties with his 
father. 

‘What does he say?’ somebody shouted. I waited while the man 
next to him translated what I had said into Yiddish. ‘Nonsense,’ his 
neighbour said. ‘A Jewish education never harmed anybody.’ 

I rushed through the rest of my lecture, omitting half of it. A short 
question period was to follow. A Mr Gordon was first. 

‘Mr Griffin, my son is studying at McGill and he wishes to become 
a professor too. Now my question is as follows. How much can my 
Lionel expect to earn after five years?’ 

I had barely answered Mr Gordon’s question when a man in the 
back row began to wave his arm frantically. 
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‘Yes,’ Shalinsky said. ‘What is it, Kaplan?’ 

Kaplan shot up from his seat. ‘I move a vote of thanks to Mr 
Griffin for his excellent speech. I also move no more questions. It’s 
nearly a quarter to eleven.’ 

‘Second both motions,’ cried a little man with thick glasses. ‘Segal. 
S,E,—no 1—G,A,L. Get that in the minutes, Daniels.’ 

A moment later Shalinsky and I were abandoned on one side of 
the room. Everyone else crowded round the refreshments table. | 
asked for my coat. At the door, Shalinsky thanked me profusely 
for coming. 

‘It’s you I ought to thank,’ I said. ‘I enjoyed myself immensely,’ 

‘You see,’ Shalinsky said, ‘it’s good to be with your own sometimes,’ 

‘Just what do you mean by that?’ 

Shalinsky smiled faintly. 

‘Look, will you please get it through your head that I’m not 
Jewish.’ 

‘All right, all right. I’m mistaken.’ 

‘Good night,’ I said, banging the door after me. 


Joyce was waiting up for me in bed. ‘Well,’ she asked, ‘how did it go? 

‘Skip it.’ 

‘What's wrong?’ 

‘I don’t want to talk about it, that’s all.’ 

‘I don’t see why you can’t tell me about it.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘I mean you don’t have to bite my head off just because I'm 
curious.’ 

‘There’s nothing to tell.’ 

‘You've left a cigarette burning on the bureau.’ 

‘Oh, for Christ’s sake. It would be so nice not to have all my filthy 
little habits pointed out to me for once. I know there’s a cigarette 
burning on the bureau.’ 

Retreating into the bathroom, I slammed the door after me. But 
even a bath failed to soothe my nerves. I lit a cigarette and lingered 
in the tub. 

‘What on earth are you doing in there?’ Joyce shouted. 

‘Writing a book.’ 
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‘Isn't he witty?’ 

‘And next time you use my razor on your blessed armpits, kiddo, 
[’ll thank you to wash it and replace the blade.’ 

‘Now who's pointing out whose filthy habits?’ 

I don’t like mirrors. I make a point of never sitting opposite one 
in a restaurant. But tonight I had a special interest in studying my 
face. 

‘Mortimer!’ 

Mortimer, of course, could be a Jewish name. 

‘What are you doing in there?’ 

I'm a tall man with a long horse-face. But my nose is certainly 
not prominent. Turning, I considered my face in profile. When I 
finally came out of the bathroom I asked Joyce: “Would you say I 
had a Jewish face?” 

She laughed. 

‘I'm serious, Joyce.’ 

‘As far as I’m concerned,’ she said, ‘there’s no such thing as a 
Jewish face.’ 

I told her about the lecture. 

‘If you want my opinion,’ she said, ‘you wouldn’t mind Shalinsky’s 
notion in the least if you weren’t a sublimated anti-semite.’ 

Thank you,’ I said, switching off the light. 

An hour later, sensing that I was still awake, Joyce turned to me 
in bed. ‘I’ve been thinking, darling. Look, if—now please don’t get 
angry. But if you were Jewish—’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I mean, if you have got Jewish blood I'd love you just as—’ 

‘Of all the stupid nonsense. What do you mean, if I’m Jewish? 
You’ve met my parents, haven't you?’ 

‘All I’m saying is that if—’ 

‘All right. I confess. My father’s real name is Granofsky. He's a 
goddam defrocked rabbi or something. Not only that, you know, but 
my mother’s a coon. She—’ 

‘Don’t you dare use that word.’ 

‘Look, for the tenth time, if I had Jewish blood I would not try 
to conceal it. What ever made you think . . . ?” 

‘Well,’ she said. ‘You know.’ 
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‘Goddam it. I told you long ago that was done for hygienic 
reasons. My mother insisted on it. Since I was only about two weeks 
old at the time, I wasn’t consulted.” 

‘O.K.,’ she said. ‘O.K. I just wanted you to know where I would 
stand if—’ 

‘Look, let’s go to sleep. I’ve had enough for one day. Tomorrow 
first thing I’m going to settle this matter once and for all.’ 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘I'm going to start a pogrom.’ 

‘Some of your jokes’, Joyce said, ‘are in the worst possible taste,’ 

‘Yes. I know. I happen to be cursed with what Hy calls a Goyishe 
sense of humour.’ 


The next morning I phoned Shalinsky. 

‘Jewish Thought here. Mr Shalinsky is in Toronto. I'll have him 
get in touch with your office the minute he returns.’ 

‘Shalinsky, it’s you.’ 

‘Ah, it’s you, Griffin. I’m sorry. I thought it was Levitt the printer. 
He usually phones at this hour on Thursday mornings.’ 

‘Look, Shalinsky, I'd like you to come over here at three this after- 
noon.’ 

‘Good.’ 

Taken aback, I said: ‘What do you mean, good?’ 

‘I was hoping you’d want to talk. Speaking frankly, I didn’t 
expect it to happen so soon.’ 

‘Just be here at three,’ I said. ‘O.K.?’ And I hung up. 

By the time Shalinsky arrived I had amassed all manner of 
personal documents—my army discharge papers, passport, driving 
license, McGill graduation certificate, marriage license, a Rotary 
Club public speaking award, my unemployment insurance card, 
vaccination certificate, Bo-lo Champion (Jr Division) Award of 
Merit, three library cards, a parking ticket, and my bank book. On 
all these documents was the name Mortimer Lucas Griffin. Seething 
with suppressed anger, I watched as Shalinsky fingered each docu- 
ment pensively. He looked up at last, pinching his lower lip between 
thumb and index finger. ‘Facts,’ he said. ‘Documents. So what?’ 

‘So what? Are you serious? All this goes to prove that I was born 
a white Protestant male named Mortimer Lucas Griffin.’ 
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‘To think that you would go to so much trouble.’ 

‘Are you mad, Shalinsky?’ 

Tm not mad.’ Shalinsky smiled, blinking his eyes against the 
smoke of his cigarette. ‘Neither do I want to make problems for you.’ 

‘What do I have to do to prove to you that I’m not Jewish?’ 

Shalinsky sifted through the papers again. ‘And what about your 
father?’ he asked. ‘Couldn’t he have changed his name without you 
knowing it? I mean, this is within the realm of possibilities, is it not?’ 

‘Or my grandfather, eh? Or my great-grandfather?’ 

‘You're so excited.’ 

‘I'd take you to see my parents, but they're both dead.’ 

‘Tm sorry to hear that. Please accept my condolences.’ 

‘They died years ago,’ I said. ‘A car accident.’ 

‘Is that so?’ 

‘I suppose you think I’m lying?’ 

‘Mr Griffin, please.’ 

‘You're ruining my life, Shalinsky.’ 

‘| hardly know you.’ 

‘Do me a favour, Shalinsky. Cut my courses. I'll be grateful to 
you for the rest of my life.’ 

‘But your lectures are marvellous, Mr Griffin. A delight.’ 

‘Some delight.’ 

‘Why, some of your epigrams I have marked down in my note- 
book to cherish. To memorize, Mr Griffin.’ 

‘T've got news for you, buster. They're not mine. I stole them 
from my professor at Cambridge.’ 

‘So what? Didn’t Shakespeare, may he rest in peace, steal from 
Thomas Kyd? The oral tradition, Mr Griffin, is—’ 

‘Shalinsky, I beg of you. If you won’t quit my courses, then at 
least don’t come to classes. If you'll do that for me I promise to 
pass you first in the class.’ 

‘Absolutely no.’ 

Emptied, undone, I collapsed on the sofa. 

‘You don’t feel so hot?’ Shalinsky asked. 

‘l feel terrible. Now will you please go.’ 

Shalinsky rose from his chair with dignity. ‘One thing,’ he said. 
‘Among all those papers, no birth certificate. Why, I ask myself.’ 

‘Will you please get the hell out of here, Shalinsky!’ 
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My parents were very much alive. But I hadn't lied to Shalinsky 
because I was afraid. There were my mother’s feelings to be con- 
sidered, that’s all. You see, I was born an indecent seven months 
after my parents’ marriage. They never told me this themselves. They 
always pre-dated the ceremony by a year, but once I accidentally came 
across their marriage license and discovered their deception. Not a 
very scandalous one, when you consider that they've been happily 
married for thirty-two years now. But the secret of my early birth 
belonged to my parents and, to their mind, had been carefully kept. 
There was something else. My father, a high-school teacher all these 
years, had been a poet of some promise as a young man, and | 
believe that he had been saving his money to go to Europe as soon 
as he graduated from McGill. He met my mother in his senior year, 
alas. I was conceived—suspiciously close to the Annual Arts Ball, ] 
put it—and they were married. (A shock to their friends for, at the 
time, my mother was seeing an awful lot of Louis Cohen, a famous 
judge today.) Next year, instead of Europe, my father enrolled for 
a teacher's course. I have always been tormented by the idea that 
I may have ruined their lives. So I was certainly not going to open 
a belated inquiry into the matter for Shalinsky’s sake. Let him think 
I was Jewish and that I was afraid to show him my birth certificate. 
I knew the truth, anyway. 


But as far as Shalinsky was concerned, so did he. 

Beginning with my next lecture he contrived to make life a misery 
for me. 

‘It seems to be your contention—correct me if I’m wrong—that 
Kafka’s strict Jewish upbringing had a crippling effect on the man. 
Would you say, then, that this was also true of Hemingway, who 
had a strict Catholic upbringing?’ 

Another day. 

‘I may have misinterpreted you, of course, but it seems to me that 
you place Céline among the great writers of today. Do you think it 
possible, Mr Griffin, that anti-semitism goes hand in hand with 
literary greatness. Answer me that.’ 

Shalinsky filled all my dreams. He attacked me in alleys, he 
pursued me through mazes and, in a recurring nightmare he dragged 
me screaming into the synagogue to be punished for nameless ini- 
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HOW THEY SETTLED THE JEWISH QUESTION 


quities. Many an afternoon I passed brooding about him. | saw 
myself being led up the thirteen steps to the hangman’s noose, the 
despised strangler of Shalinsky, with—because of my ambiguous state 
-neither minister nor rabbi to comfort me. Because I was sleeping 
so badly, I began to lose weight, dark circles swelled under my eyes, 
and I was almost always in an unspeakable temper. 

Fearful of Shalinsky, I cut The Merchant of Venice from Eng. 
112. 

‘Ah, Mr Griffin, a question please.’ 

‘Yes, Shalinsky.’ 

‘It seems to me that in our study of Shakespeare, may he rest in 
peace, we have so far failed to discuss one of the Bard's major plays, 
The Merchant of Venice. I wonder if you could tell me why.’ 

‘Look here, Shalinsky, I do not intend to put up with your inso- 
lence for another minute. There are other problems besides the 
Jewish problem. This is not the Jewish Thought Literary Society, 
but my class in English 112. I'll run it however I choose, and damn 
your perverse Jewish soul.’ 


With that, and the sharper exchanges that were to come, my 
reputation as an anti-semite spread. Soon | found myself being 
openly slighted by other lecturers at Wellington. Several students 
asked to be released from my classes. It was rumoured that a petition 
demanding my expulsion was being circulated among the students 
with, I must say, huge success. Eventually, Joyce found out about it. 

‘Mortimer, this can’t be true. I mean you didn’t call Shalinsky a 


meddling Jew in class last week . . . ?” 

Yes, I did.’ 

‘Is it also true, then, that you've stopped taking our newspapers 
from Mr Goldberg because . . . you want to transfer our business to 
a Gentile store?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 


‘Mortimer, I think you ought to see an analyst.’ 

T’m crazy, eh?’ 

‘No. But you’ve been overworking. I don’t know what's come over 
you.’ 

‘Is this Hy’s idea?” 

She looked startled. 
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‘Come off it. I know you've been seeing Hy and Eva secretly,’ 

‘Mortimer, how could you have written that article on Chagall for 
Jewish Thought?’ 

‘What's wrong with it?” 

‘Did you have to call it ‘A Jewish Answer to Picasso’? Hy’s furious, 
He thinks that was so cheap of you. He—’ 

‘Tl kill that Shalinsky. I'll murder him.’ 

Joyce, holding her hands to her face, ran into the bedroom. Three 
days later, when I sat down to the tiresome job of correcting the Eng. 
129 mid-term essays, I was still in a rage with Shalinsky. But | 
swear that’s not why I failed him. His essay on Kafka was ponderous, 
windy, and pretentious, and deserved no better than it got: F-minus. 
Unfortunately for me, Dean McNoughton didn’t agree. 

‘Not only do I consider this failure unwarranted, Griffin, but 
frankly I’m shocked at your behaviour. For the past two weeks 
charges of the most alarming nature have been flooding my offe. 
I've been in touch with your wife who tells me you've been over. 
working, and so I prefer not to discuss these charges for the present. 
However, I think you’d best take the second term off and rest, 
Hodges will take your courses. But before you go, I want you to 
mark this paper B-plus. I think Shalinsky’s essay is worth at least 
that.’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s impossible, sir.’ 

Dean McNoughton leaned back in his chair and considered his 
pipe pensively. ‘Tell me,’ he said at last, ‘is it true you offered to 
mark Shalinsky first in your class if he only stopped attending your 
lectures?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I’m afraid I have no choice but to mark this paper B-plus myself. 

‘In that case I must ask you to accept my resignation.’ 

‘Go home, man. Rest up. Think things over calmly. If after three 
weeks you still want to resign. .. .’ 

I started impatiently for the door. 

‘I don’t understand you, Griffin. We're not prejudiced here. If 
you're Jewish, why didn’t you say so at first?’ 

Pushing Dean McNoughton aside roughly, | fled the office. 

Joyce wasn’t home when I got there. All her things were gone, too. 
But she had left me a note, the darling. It said, in effect, that she 
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could no longer put up with me. Perhaps we had never been right 
for each other. Not that she wished me ill, etc. etc. But all her 
instincts rebelled against sharing her bed with a fascist—worse, a 
Jewish fascist. 
~ [ don’t know how Shalinsky got into the house. I must have left 
the door open. But there he stood above me, smiling faintly, a hand- 
rolled cigarette in his mouth. 

‘My wife’s left me,’ I said. 

Shalinsky sat down, sighing. 

‘Joyce has left me. Do you understand what that means to me?’ 

Shalinsky nodded his head with ineffable sadness. ‘Mixed mar- 


riages’, he said, ‘ never work.’ 


All this happened two years ago, and I have married again since 
then. I don’t earn nearly as much money in my new job, and at 
times it’s dificult to live with my father-in-law, but next spring, God 
willing, we hope to rent an apartment of our own (not that I don’t 
appreciate all he’s done for us). 

I don’t see any of my old friends any more, but my new life offers 
plenty of rewards. I. M. Sinclair, for instance, composed a special 


poem for our wedding and read it after the rabbi’s speech. 
Lay your sleeping head, my love, 


human on my faithless arm .. . 


When the last issue of Jewish Thought appeared, imagine my delight 
when I read on the title-page: EDITED BY J. SHALINSKY AND M. GRIFFIN. 
Our circulation, I’m pleased to say, is rising steadily. Next year we 
hope to sell 1,500 copies of each issue. Meanwhile it’s a struggle for 
Gitel and me. For me especially, as I am not yet completely adjusted 
tomy new life. There are nights when I wake at three a.m. yearning 
for a plate of bacon and eggs. I miss Christmas. My father won't 
have anything to do with me. He thinks I’m crazy. Hy’s another 
matter. He’s phoned a couple of times, but I no longer have much 
use for him. He’s an assimilationist. Last week my application for a 
teaching job with Western High School was turned down flatly—in 
spite of my excellent qualifications. 
It's hard to be a Jew, you see. 
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Five Quebec Poets 


Time Corrected 


So I retraced my steps 
I retreated to my birth 
And rolled back to their beginnings 


My family and all my ancestors 


I said a mass in reverse 

That blood might taste of wine 

That flesh might taste of bread 

That I might return to the name of the Father 
And never again say Amen 


I returned everything I possessed 

My faith to the King of Heaven my tongue to the 
King of France 

I gave back to Rome its hills 

I dismissed the twelve Apostles 

I sent home the shepherds and the Magi 

I tore down Babel storey by storey 

And returned the stone to the mountain 

I sent back the dove to Noah 

And drank all the waters of the Flood 

I rehung the forbidden fruit on the tree 

And handed to Satan the sin of knowledge 

I took the first Eve again into my side 

And restored sex to unity 

And then, nothing remained for me 

But to give up the first sigh 


In order to blow out the light 
And everything returned to darkness 


PrerrE TROTTIER 


a Translated by F. R. Scorr. 
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A la Claire Fontaine 


Let me take you to the Claire Fontaine 
Let me sing you an old refrain 


For a long time I have loved you 
And never shall I forget you 


Let me console your Cinderella-people 

Who cannot forget their Prince 

And whose memories are but poor sketches 
Of a dream gone astray and a hope too slight 


For a long time I have loved you 
And never shall I forget you 


Let me console your poor schoolboys 
Whose prizes were only for memory 
And who feel themselves prisoners of time 


When they should take their place in history 


For a long time I have loved you 


And never shall I forget you 


Let me sing you an old refrain 
Let me take you to the Claire Fontaine 


PrerrE TROTTIER 
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The Two Hands (1942) 


These two hands that one has 
The right closed 
Or open, 


The left open 
Or closed, 


And the two 
Not waiting 
For each other. 


Two hands that are not joined, 
Two hands that cannot join. 


One that is given; 
One that is kept; 


One that is known, 
And the other, unknown. 


This child’s hand, 

This woman’s hand. 

And sometimes this working hand, 
Simple as the hand of a man. 


Then this makes three! 
And I discover in myself 
An infinite number 

Of hands that reach 
Toward me, 

Like strangers 

Of whom one is afraid. 
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Oh! who will give back to me 
My two hands as one? 
And the shore 
That we touch 
With both hands 
Preparing for the departure, 
Having cast away, on the journey, 
All the useless hands. 
ANNE H£BERT 


Hope that Triumphs 


Down below, in the most mysterious depths of space, the 
hand and its fingers emerge from the vast upheavals of 

the earth. Then the whole body sways upward on its twisted 
roots and calls to other bodies above the wreckage. 


Suddenly, as the colour softens, the faces grow larger 
and lift up, and the eyes too and the hands and the men 
who take their place in this morning of too white a sun. 


From that moment, man resumes his true stature above all 
things. He is king by his proud glance and lofty brow on which 
the beginnings of evil, like waves, roll in to die. 

Authority in order to live, and the patient strength 

of intelligence. 


If one day you wander lost in these unfamiliar regions, 
and on the edge of the country where rocks crash together 
in the fury of the lightning you see a hand appear and 
thrust itself upward, you will be in the land of giants 
who are your brothers in the utmost way. 
Jean-Guy Piton 
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The Closed Room (1953) 


Who then brought me here? 

There was certainly someone 

Walking close behind me. 

When, when was that? 

With the complicity of which quiet friend? 
The profound approval of what long night? 


Who was it laid out the room? 

In what unhurried moment 

Was the low ceiling thought of, 

The small green table and the tiny knife 
The bed of black wood 

And all the bloom of the fire 

With its purple, billowing skirts 

Round the core contained and held close 
Under the orange and blue flames? 


Who then understood the full reach 

Of the trembling cross of my outstretched arms? 
The four points of the compass 

Start at my fingertips 

If I turn myself round 

Four times 

For as long as will endure the memory 


Of day and night. 


When my heart was placed on the table 
Who laid the cloth so carefully 
Sharpened the little knife 

Without any agitation 

Or hurry? 
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My flesh is surprised and drained dry 
Without this accustomed guest 

Between its uprooted sides, 

The thinner flow of blood 

Seals the hollow vault 

And my hands folded 

Over this ruined space 

Grow cold and fascinated with emptiness. 


O gentle body asleep 

The bed of black wood enfolds you 

And holds you fast so long as you do not move. 
Above all do not open your eyes! 

Dream a little 

If you would see 

The ready table and the shining glass! 


Leave, leave the fire to stain 

The room with its glowing 

And ripen your heart and your flesh; 
Unhappy pair, now cut apart and lost. 


Anne HEBERT 


One of Our Strangers 


He came from a country of devout pirates 
Where indifference was taken as a dogma 
The idiot as master 

The sick man as the seer 


It was a country of futile struggles 
And magnificent ruins 
A country eaten by vermin 


When he wished to shout out his rage 
They would not allow it 


They hardly allowed him to die 


Jean-Guy Piton 
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Polar Weather 


No flame. No warmth. 
It was a cold life, the heart enclosed in a ring of ice. 


The sun had withdrawn its rays and finally abandoned the humans 
who had insulted it so long. They had spit in its face, in broad day- 
light; they had outraged love like a whore; they had dragged liberty | 
through the mud and barbed wire. The noblest reasons for living 
torn to bits under our windows and scattered to the four winds. 


In autumn, we watched the dead leaves fall and, mentally, counted 
them among the green ones that we might not forget the colour of 


our hope. Deep in our hearts, secretly and timidly, there still | 
wavered the idea of the dignity of man. 


But the centre of the earth was growing colder and colder . . 


No flame. No warmth. 
It was a cold life, the heart enclosed in a ring of ice. 


The eyes drained away, pierced by needles of cold. We that were 
brands became icicles, and everything froze in a terrible transparency. 


White dominated, a cold white. A white that hid more than one 
festering wound of thick black blood. But on the surface, to the 


eye, it was white. ... 


And the eye-sockets froze, the fluttering of eyelashes froze, the 
beat of the wing froze in a sky crystallized red and low while the 
other beating, of the heart, kept always on but now reached us 
deadened, muffled as though from far away, as though it moved | 
farther and farther from our breast. 


a 





Those who still held some belief, no matter what, remained hag 


gard. They were as lost as children in a railway station. They grew 
delirious, drifting away. 


No flame. No warmth. 
It was a cold life, the heart enclosed in a ring of ice. 
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When dead we would not become rotten, but it would have been 
better to rot—to leave well-washed skeletons, clean remains, with- 
out a spot of flesh or blood, bones bleached and like new as in the 
carcasses Of horses that one finds on desert sands with skulls as 
beautiful as sculptures. 


No, we would not rot but it would have been better to rot for 
what was waiting for us was worse still: we were going to be 
mummified at the foulest and most revolting moment of our lives 
and the image of our suffering preserved unchanged for ages and 
ages, reflected and magnified on the sky in humiliating auroras. 


At any cost some other traces of ourselves had to be left, or none 


at all. 


None. 


And we were there, caught in the ice, longing for a scorching 
summer. 


No flame. No warmth. 
it was a cold life, the heart enclosed in a ring of ice. 


And yet, a single night of universal love could save everything. A 
single white night of love and the earth is lighter; the sea withdraws 
into its bed taking with it the rags with which we are covered. 
Everything it washed clean. Man can sleep in white sheets without 
fear that his sleep may be murdered. 


But at this time from which I speak to you, one saw even in the 
eyes of man a longing for man and it is in the eyes of animals that 
one found again the gentleness that causes you to be torn from the 
ground and to soar in the pure air, caught up in the ecstasy of the 
dream lived in flesh and bone. The flower too, in spite of every- 
thing, clung to its petals, and after their migration the swallows 
came back to us as though there had always been a spring. 


Silently, we searched for a new horizon on which to find a foot- 
hold for a new life, to start all over again, to re-invent everything 
beginning with ourselves. 

Ro.anpb GIGUERE 
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The Prodigal Son 


The child who used to play see him now thin and bowed 

The child who used to weep see now his burned-out eyes 

The child who danced a round see him running after a 
streetcar 

The child who longed for the moon see him satisfied with a 
mouthful of bread 

The wild and rebellious child, the child at the end of the 
town 

In the remote streets 

The child of adventures 

On the ice of the river 

The child perched on the fences 

See him now in the narrow road of his daily routine 

The child free and lightly clothed, see him now 

Disguised as a bill-board, a sandwich-man 

Dressed up in cardboard laws, a prisoner of petty taboos 

Subdued and trussed, see him hunted in the name of justice 

The child of lovely red blood and of good blood 


See him now the ghost of a tragic opera 


The prodigal son 
The child prodigy, look at him now as a man 
The man of ‘time is money’ and the man of bel canto 
The man riveted to his work which is to rivet all day 
The man of the Sunday afternoons in slippers 
And the interminable bridge parties 
The numberless man of the sports of the few men 
And the man of the small bank account 
To pay for the burial of a childhood that died 
Toward its fifteenth year 

Gites HéNautt 
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A Tale of a Stifling Dog 


In the London newspapers recently there was a report of a man who 
left his dog in his car all day while he went fishing. When he 
returned, it was dead from suffocation, and he was confronted by an 
angry crowd, through which he was escorted by a policeman to the 
safety of a police station where he was charged. At the trial, the 
judge was not impressed by his argument that he loved his dog as 
deeply as the next Englishman (which God knows is deeply 
enough), that he had taken pains to provide it with food and water 
for the day, and that he had left the windows shut and the car 
locked because of an erroneous—but honest—idea that the hood 
ventilator would provide it with enough air. Its death, he claimed, 
was due neither to neglect nor cruelty but to accident. The court 
fined him the equivalent of a London clerk’s bi-weekly salary. What 
strikes a North American first about this incident is the elaborate 
legal apparatus brought into serious play around the death of a 
dog; and this moves him to admire the far-famed English respect 
for the law, and the deep English sense of obligation and responsi- 
bility. But after he has lived here for some time, he may ponder 
ironically the fact that this accusing crowd, apparently full of 
tighteous indignation, had stood for some time, watching the dog 
die painfully and doing nothing about it. After all—the car was 
private property. ... 

It seems to me that this incident reveals a condition in English 
life against which many of the so-called Angry Young Men of the 


literary world are protesting; and at the same time, it exposes a 
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curious malaise from which they suffer themselves. The journalistic 
lumping of John Osborne, Kingsley Amis, Colin Wilson, Kenneth 
Tynan, Lindsay Anderson, and a host of lesser people under one 
catch- -phrase is even more unreal than the invention of a supposedly 
homogeneous Bloomsbury Group in the twenties; but like most tricks 
of the gutter press, it is based on a half-truth. Most of these writers, jf 
angry at all, are angry about very different things; but upon one 
thing they tend to agree: life in England today is seriously lacking 
in passion, purpose, or principles. The values that are generally 
accepted are sustained by hypocrisy, fostered by deceit, and aimed 
at fulfilling the lowest kinds of self-interest; while beneath them js 
a stagnant sea of apathy, laziness, and dull despair. Here we go again, 
one feels, reading Colin Wilson’s books or watching Osborne’ 
play: they are fuzzy recreations of a very sharp nightmare, firs 
delineated by the incisive hand of T. S. Eliot. Old Possum has 
indeed been polyphiloprogenitive: but one suspects that his Spiritual 
Form must float rather uneasily over the scruffy streets of, say, 
Notting Hill Gate (where W ilson sometimes lives), meditating with 
mixed feelings on the filial rituals of his newest progeny. 

The most intense of these offspring is John Osborne, whose play, 
Look Back in Anger, stirred up a controversy out of all proportion to 
its quality as a play. The scorn and ridicule that the popular press 
heaped upon it was animated by real anger; and from the way in 
which, over a year after its appearance, various columnists still choose 
to give it a drubbing now and then suggests that it stung the 
English more cruelly than it does a North American. What is 
stranger still is the failure of these ‘critics’ to attack the play at its 
weakest points, which are purely dramatic and theatrical, and their 
preference for snarling instead at the vision of life that it supposedly 
presents. Their ire is all the greater because Osborne obviously did 
not write it simply to make money: its integrity is patent, and this 
alone would make it sound like a resonant Big Ben among such 
tinkling sleighbells as The Chalk Garden or The Waltz of the 
Toreadors. No-one has ever challenged Osborne’s sincerity or deep 
seriousness; and, as I say, few have appeared to care about the 
play’s glaring weaknesses. 

A summary of the action reveals what these are. Jimmy Porter, 
a working-class university man who runs a candy stall with his 
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friend, Cliff, sits in his mangy attic flat on a somnolent Sunday 
and torments his wife, Alison, with a brilliant series of savage 
witticisms directed chiefly at her upper middle-class parents and 
background. Cliff, a reluctant straight man, looks unhappily on. 
End of first act. Enter Helena, a friend of Alison with very high 
moral principles, who comes to save the dear girl from this amoral 
monster and, having sent her home to the haven of her parents’ 
care, stays to live with Jimmy. At the beginning of Act Three, 
Helena is installed in Alison’s place at the ironing board, and 
Jimmy carries on his diatribe against his wife, women in general, 
and the hypocritical sluggish world in which he is forced to live. 
When Alison suddenly returns, having lost the child she had not 
dared to tell Jimmy she was carrying, Helena suffers a resurgence 
of her bourgeois conscience and leaves. Alison then describes the 
agony of losing her child, falls prostrate before Jimmy, and begs 
him to take her back. With an air of rueful compassion, he does. 

If this account sounds like ridicule, it’s because it is. Not of the 
basic situation, which is potentially fascinating, but of Osborne’s 
failure to develop it. The first act is superb: the dialogue moves 
fiercely in pursuit of big game, and your sympathies are engaged, 
in varying degrees, by all of the characters. What may happen to 
them occupies your imagination during the intermission, and it is 
a sheer delight to realize that you can’t foresee it, that anything 
could happen to people who can feel and talk like this. Back in 
your seat you wait eagerly, and wait and wait . . . until you realize 
sadly that nothing really new is happening to them at all. The 
second act just manages to hang brilliantly in space, sustained only 
by the wit and bite of the dialogue. The third is too much for this 
sheer verbal force to hold up, and it falls into the vacuum where the 
drama of the play should have been, landing in the final lines with 
a faint squish: the reunited couple, as a ritual of their mutual 
dependence and isolation in a false world, play a game that comes 
from the early days of their marriage in which Jimmy mimics a bear 
and Alison a squirrel. So we leave them, back in the nursery from 
which it seemed, at the end of the first act, they would be forced 
to depart. Even the dialogue suffers from deliquescence, until it 
melts into the final puddle about the nursery animals. 

Why, then, the furor? I could understand the City Fathers of 
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most Canadian cities raising dreadful rows over it: after all, Jimmy 
says shocking things, treats his wife badly, lives with another woman 
Cand has lived unashamedly with several before his marriage); and 
this is enough to precipitate an attack of middle-class morality back 
home. But the English are quite blasé about adultery, and so forth, 
Why not dismiss it as the unsatisfactory piece of playwriting it is 
and acclaim it loudly as the sign of brilliant promise that it also ig 
No-one in England today can write dialogue with the verve, the 
fidelity to speech, and the poetic intensity of Osborne’s; and no-one 
for years has created people as fierce and electrifying. ‘Let him go 
for awhile; let him get on with it’—this is the comfy lukewam 
attitude, and it is surely the only sane one to take. Why pillory a 
playwright still in his twenties? Yet that is precisely what the papers, 
and a large section of the public, have been doing for over a year, 
The reason for so violent a reaction lies in the skill Cor perhaps it is 
the lucky chance) that has led Osborne to sink his scalpel into the 
chief abscess of English society at all levels. The infection causing 
this cancerous growth is hard to describe, much less diagnose; but 
its first symptom is a deep pervasive feeling of deprivation. People 
not only do not have what they want; they feel that they have lost 
something they once had, will never get it back, will probably lose 
more, and can only struggle hopelessly to keep what they can. Some 
one else has what they have lost. The middle class says it is labour, 
labour still says it is the rich; the rich say it is the government; and 
everyone says it is the Americans. It is not only money, and it is 
not only national prestige; perhaps it is the ability to hope, or to 
find a motive for sustained effort, for any purpose. In any case Jimmy 
Porter speaks for all of them because he directs his blistering diatribe 
at a vague something that has cut the ground out from under his 
feet, leaving him with no money, no future, no status, and no 
purpose in life except to shout on, demanding a reason, and refusing 
to accept the shibboleths with which his fellow sufferers seek to 
evade their malady, such as tolerance, restraint, self-discipline, justice, 
security, and responsibility. It is not absurd to suppose that a store 
clerk, living on $15.00 a week and paying $9.00 a week for a room 
in London, with the prospect of $1.50 a week raise next year, and 
the certainty of being a clerk for the rest of his life, comes to the 
Royal Court Theatre in his best black suit and grey tie, and sits 
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there outwardly damning Osborne’s ‘anti-social’ attitude while his 
soul secretly and exultantly blasphemes and _ rejects along with 
Jimmy. I am convinced that ‘the fury of the attack on this play rises 
exactly from this deep, frightening, uncontrollable, and swiftly 
suppressed sympathy with Jimmy’s baffled rage and disillusionment. 
The savage letters to editors betray this sympathy in the way they 
either blast Osborne for rocking the boat (which is, then, perilously 
near to sinking) or put him in his place contemptuously as a callow 
youth whose views need not be attended to (except in savage letters 
to the press) until time has taken it out of him. They want it taken 
out of him because, dammit, it’s been taken out of them. He only 
makes things worse by openly facing, describing, and denouncing 
the stifling deprivation from which they all obscurely suffer: it's 
simply not done, it’s a gross betrayal of the Englishman’s capacity to 
hold his breath grimly for a very long time. 

In this feat of endurance the Englishman is assisted by a mag 
nificent corset, the many-coloured strait-jacket of institutions, cus- 
toms, mores, taboos, authorities, histories, rituals, and beliefs that has 
always aroused the admiring envy of his homespun brothers in 
the New World. When one first arrives here, weeks are spent in 
stupefied inspection of its infinitely various hues as they gleam in 
pageantry, radiate from great buildings, glow deeply in pub and 
market place, and subtly infuse the mist hanging over parks and 
squares. The shoddiest streets are glamourized by it; even the strained 
heaviness of Whitehall is veiled by it; and from St James’s Park the 
gleaming turrets and pinnacles of government seem indeed to be 
cloud-capp’d towers. How cloudy their caps are emerges only after 
months of watching ministries and under-secretaries pronounce, 
denounce, and renounce responsibility. The proliferation of bureau- 
crats after the war was probably inevitable: who else could lift 
England out of its hole? (No German need answer that question.) 
Against the faceless man in ‘the ministry suit the individual fought 
back—by forming bureaucracies of his own. Societies for the advance- 
ment and prevention of everything from budgets to budgerigars 
flourish in every crannied wall: some are curious, some serious, but 
in all of them the individual is effectively lost. This is demonstrated 
by the curious shadow-play of industrial disputes. Long before a 
union’s demands are submitted, they are publicized; then manage 
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ment keeps an ostentatious stiff silence; then everyone waits for the 
government to urge, reassure, warn, and plead. When the showdown 
comes, everyone assumes that Big Harold, or one of his deputies, 
will step in. From a specific conflict with a specific boss Cor worker) 
the economic struggle is transmuted into a vague engagement with 
a Minister or with some other hydra-head of government; and while 
this is economically necessary, it somehow blurs the issues and 
reduces the clarity of the conflict to a muddle of petitions and 
counter-petitions. However inevitable, the result of this, when we 
consider the individual, is to make even his job the pawn of vague 
forces far beyond his control; and the same sense of being at the 
mercy of distant undefined forces pervades every other aspect of his 
life. A few fierce individualists retreat to the eccentricity that is so 
charming to the conformist Canadian like myself—at first. On closer 
inspection, however, most of these quaint devices appear to be the 
despairing last gasps of personality fighting its rearguard action with 
odd moustaches, bizarre dress, unfashionably fashionable opinions, 
and similar sad trivia. These eccentrics accept without anything but 
verbal resistance the national health scheme, the dicta of boards and 
ministries and local councils, which tell them how much they can 
invest, how and when and where they can build a house, how hard 
they can work (not very hard, according to some unions), what they 
shall pay for the goods of life, and when they are to do things for 
themselves. (At the present moment, Mr Boyd- Carpenter is explain- 
ing the latest labyrinth of regulations concerning pensions over the 
p.B.c.; and he has just said that he wants to make perfectly clear 
where the public can help by doing certain things themselves, and 
where they should leave it to ‘us—to the Daddy in the pensions 
ministry, that is. . . . Now he’s on widows’ pensions. . . .) All, 
eccentric or otherwise, accept this even when they dislike it; or, of 
course, they emigrate. This vast socialization, which is not limited 
to the adherents of official Socialism, and which does reflect 
the open-mouthed attitude of millions of hungry sheep who look 
up and are fed, provides reassurance in every area of life: no need 
here to worry about anything. (Mr Boyd-Carpenter is now explaining 
how to fill out the address on our pensions book. . . . What would 
we do without the B.B.c.? Send pensioners out with little instruction 
booklets, thereby enabling them to augment their hopelessly in- 
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adequate pensions? . . .) What you have to worry about now is 
‘Justice’: you must watch vigilantly to be sure that Authority, which 
bestows this security, will give you as much as you think you 
deserve—and above all, that it will not give someone else more than 
you're getting. (Oozing paternal charm, Mr Boyd-Carpenter has just 
said that he’s sure these new pensions will make life a little easier, 
a little more secure, for many who in recent years have not had an 
easy time. He has also wished us a Happy New Year.) 

Well, if the pensioners are not happy, they can take it out on 
Mr Boyd-Carpenter with that mixture of servility and resentment 
that only Authority can inspire. Authority is regarded here as the 
only means for getting us out of The Mess We Are In; and there- 
fore, if we aren’t getting out of it, Authority is responsible. Like 
Lucky Jim before his memorable Merrie England speech, you fawn 
on the bland front of Authority and make faces at its ambiguous 
back. As your deprivation under it remains constant instead of 
lessening, or as it increases, your deepest satisfaction comes from 
suffering under it—it proves your point. Better still, of course, is the 
possibility of supporting Authority in order to make sure that others 
suffer under it as much as you: you watch a dog die, then see to 
it that the person ‘responsible’ for its plight pays in fines far more 
than he would have paid for the window that you, revering the 
Authority of the Law, would never dream of breaking to save the 
dog’s life. Besides, had you broken it, the owner might have sued 
you for the cost, or the law might have fined you for destroying 
private property, because you could never have proved that the dog 
would have died had you not broken it—could you? Far safer, far 
more civic-minded, far more ‘just’, to let the dog die. 

The emotional ambivalence about Authority leads, of course, to 
a similar ambivalence about Freedom. The passion for it that 
burns in your bosom is an altar flame, a sacred fetish that allows you 
to reject the responsibility of free choice. Freedom is not as popular 
among Angry Young Men as ‘honesty’, but they are allied because 
in order to be ‘honest’ you must be ‘free’; and your ‘honesty’ leads 
you freely to reject any commitment to the ‘lies’ into which society 
has hardened—its institutions, mores, values, fears, and desires. To 
this defensive attitude does your freedom boil down because there 
is nothing valid for which you can take the offensive. Jimmy Porter's 
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half-comic declaration that there aren’t any good brave causes left 
any more is also half-serious; and despite Osborne’s insistence that 
it is Jimmy’s attitude, not necessarily his own, I think that it does 
express Osborne’s fundamental longing to find a cause worthy of 
allegiance. He does not want freedom: its ambiguities, complexities, 
paradoxes, and lukewarm compromises repel him. He wants life to 
be a triumphant manifestation of ‘burning virility of mind and spirit 
that looks for something as powerful as itself? (Look Back in Anger, 

. 94). Until he can find this something, Jimmy can only cry out 
against the sodden emasculation of experience—against the silent 
inertia of the Sunday morning on which the play begins, with its 
routine reading of Leading Journals that carry on their routine 
damning of venial vices and routine praising of venial virtues. 

A part of Jimmy’s protest is an ironical sense of how routine 
it is. At one point he asks rhetorically: “That voice that cries out 
doesn’t have to be a weakling’s, does it?’ (Look Back in Anger, p. 94.) 
By no means—but in his case, is it? Contrary to the assumptions of 
the popular press, Osborne sees that in some ways it is. The Shavian 
comments about his characters that he inserts in the text as if they 
were stage directions demonstrate this. In first describing Jimmy, for 
example, he remarks that blistering ‘honesty, or apparent honesty, 
like his, makes few friends’ (Look Back in Anger, p. 10; italics mine). 
Much of Jimmy's candour, like much of his cruelty, is an evasive 
manoeuvre in his skirmishing with reality. His most savage attacks 
on Alison are riddled with nervous starts and fearful pauses; and 
when she throws herself on the floor before him, the triumph over 
her for which he bitterly longed in several scorching speeches leaves 
him speechless. Again, Alison’s father—a part of the blimp-world 
that Jimmy shoots down again and again with witty tracers—is also 
a man lost, humble, and confused. And Helena, merely a strong- 
minded prig when she first appears, finds that living with Jimmy 
is an acid test: after the fuming mess has cleared away, what 
emerges is a sturdy middle-class conscience that Osborne takes pains 
to present in its honest strength. These facts are portents of this 
playwright’s coming stature, harbingers of an interest in human 
beings far wider than that involved in any protest. 

But when all of these qualifications have been made, the fact 
remains that Look Back in Anger is interesting chiefly because it 
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expresses in extreme form the bitter feeling of destitution—de 
privation, dispossession, whatever you wish to call it—that pervades 
English society in so many ways, at so many levels. It is therefore 
impossible to dismiss Osborne as a neurotic: he may be that, but if 
he is, then the neurosis is so widespread over here that the word 
loses all descriptive force. He cannot think for beans, and he knows 
it; but his declared aim is to make people feel, and in this play he 
has fulfilled it. It formulates feelings intensely interesting to a visitor 
from a society in which, as I recall it, our feelings about the life we 
live, what is wrong with it, what it can become, and so forth, have 
a curious naiveté—perhaps the naiveté of a power that is finding in 
experience ‘something as powerful as itself’. 


If you were to ask Osborne what he proposes to do about the 
Parlous State of Things, he would probably say that he doesn’t know, 
He is an artist, and is doing his job by acting as a weathercock for 
the ill winds that blow over here. His attachment to the Socialist 
left seems to me naively idealistic—almost as if it were the only 
vehicle around at the moment for moving towards his fundamental 
abstract goals of justice, integrity, greatness of spirit, and wholeness 
of passion. Where the playwright fears to tread, however, Colin 
Wilson rushes in. If confronted with the suffocating dog, Wilson’s 
attitude would probably be something like this: he would explain 
how the dog got to be in this desperate state; he would recreate most 
vividly the sensations of suffocation; he would explain the physio 
logical function of oxygen. But his solution to the dog’s dilemma 
would be—to make a New Dog, one capable of tearing apart its 
vehicle and remodelling it to suit its needs. His air of patient 
reasonableness is insufficient to hide his wildly messianic purpose: 
he wants to save us, for only he, and others like him, can save us. 
This belief is expressed repeatedly in a recent essay in Declarations, 
in which he points out that the Outsider (the designer of the New 
Dog and New Vehicle) receives from his lonely exploration of the 
abyss ‘an urge to serve a power he now recognizes inside himself, 
an evolutionary force of whose purpose he has become aware’. 
Christianity is no longer a sufficient agent for this force because 
‘the time when it served as a cement to hold Western civilization 
together is over’. The Outsider is now the only one who can, and 
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as the Chosen Agent of this Evolutionary Force, he must. He must 
save us: and if we do not share his vision, then we are among the 
anonymous millions who make up a civilization, and we can trust 
in him to give us hope. 

For all his talk of evolution, Wilson shows no interest in its 
rocesses. If he did, he would never speak of a civilization as being 
held together by cement. By his metaphors is he revealed, and 
what they reveal is a shallow reading of Shaw, unqualified by 
Shaw’s sensitivity to the mysteries and paradoxes of the evolutionary 
process. It may be that a generation saturated with the symbolism 
of physics cannot possibly find anything in the conception of life 
rooted in biological processes—cannot conceive it as rightly being 
gradual, properly involving metamorphoses that look like regression, 
naturally heading to the imperceptible emergence of new solutions 
to old problems. Wilson shows this inability in his preference for 
metaphors of mechanical force and static structure, and in his 
tendency to think of the true life as a balance of powers, or harmony 
of forces, much like those which hold an atom together. Osborne 
shows it in his assumption that the world around Jimmy Porter 
has broken down, and in his preoccupation with power, virility, 
energy. Jimmy wants to burn, one feels, with a smokeless blue 
flame, all his faculties blazing to run the machine of life. It may 
be that the existentialist view of life, so psychologically suited to 
an age ridden with the presuppositions of physics, has caused this; 
but whatever the cause, it seems fairly clear that these two young 
men will never be satisfied with the smoky combustion that has 
marked the life of man for some time now. 

It is exactly this resinous flame that interests Ray Lawler, an 
Australian whose play, The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, has 
been a hit in London for several months. It too is about destitution: 
at the end of it, the characters are as strictly nowhere as Jimmy 
Porter, and during it they are even worse off because their lives 
have been built on a delusion. It is the story of two cane-cutters, 
Barney and Roo, who regularly come down to Sydney for the 
five-month lay-off season and set up headquarters at the house of 
Roo’s girl, Olive, who waits faithfully for them during the other 
seven months. Only after sixteen summers did Barney's girl, Nancy, 
decide to abandon this dedicated life for the humdrum security of 
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marriage; and Olive has invited her friend, Pearl, to stay awhile 
and to see how she gets on with Barney, in the hope that she wil] 
like him and that the four of them can go on indefinitely living 
this life of ideal romance. The romantic esprit of this ménage js 
symbolized by the traditional gift they bring Olive each year—a 
kewpie doll on a cane. The house is littered with these dolls, 
hanging from the pictures, perching on the lamps, sprawling on 
the shelves, leering from the walls. The play’s purpose is simply to 
show the destruction of this doll-world by reality. In the course of 
the play each of the three central characters loses his chief illusion 
of security: Roo is forced to admit that his physical strength js 
going and with it his prized place as top-dog of the cutting-gang he 
leads; Barney that his prowess with women has irrevocably declined; 
and Olive that her romantic house of love has collapsed. 

Any attempt to dramatize the persistent urge of human beings to 
deceive themselves implies the dramatist’s assumption that there is a 
reality with which to contrast the deception, and that he can tell the 
difference between them. Perhaps any real drama depends on a 
distinction between the two which is shared by playwright and 
audience. That may be why the confusion of peuple about Osborne's 
play is not altogether a strategic evasion of its point: it really is im- 
possible to know what the devil Jimmy Porter wants, because his 
dream remains surrounded to the end by the nightmare of ‘real’ life 
in which Osborne can discern nothing but unreality, a vacuum. That 
is why the play cannot ‘go’ anywhere: where can you go in a 
vacuum? what logical terminus can there be for the emotional states 
of the people who suffocate in it but won’t say die? what judgement 
can be passed on them when there is no destiny, no god, not even 
a causality rooted in real events? The root reason for the greater 
dramatic force of Lawler’s play is the simple fact that its action is 
set in a context of assumptions about life, through the agency of 
which the doll-world is explored, exposed, and compassionately 
judged. These assumptions are simple, and derive from the nine 
teenth century: that life is a process of evolution, so that really living 
involves maturing; that people cannot escape its organic pattern of 
growth and decay; and that when they try, the results are sad, 
moving, and dramatic. This simple view of life does not appear to 
me simple-minded, as it did to an intelligent young Englishman (by 
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no means Angry) with whom I discussed it. He said he could not 
care about people who refused to grow up, and could find in the play 
no other compensations, such as a brilliant command of language. 
That Lawler deals with a universal human flaw (one around which 
the tragedy of Lear revolves); that he works it all out with dramatic 
economy and a sure sense of what to build and what to leave half- 
hinted; that his idiom is vigorous and accurate—all this was ad- 
mitted . . . and dismissed. But the fact remains that, simple or not, 
these clear assumptions about the nature of life leave Lawler free 
to develop his play with a firm hand. His people are convincing, not 
because they are quaintly coloured by their Australian setting, but 
because they are caught in the old net of passion, fear, pride and 
delusion that has interested dramatists for many a year now. I 
believe, indeed, that it interested Sophocles: and of these two plays, 
Lawler’s is the one that deals with the ruin of the self-deceiver, 
trapped in his castle, draped with mementos of his greatness even 
as Olive’s house is littered with her dolls; while Osborne’s is closer 
to the querulous self-defence of the solitary hero at Colonus—minus 
the apotheosis, of course. When the verbal fireworks of Look Back 
in Anger have fizzled out, you are left with a cry that ends in a 
whimper: after seeing The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, your 
imagination lingers with pleasure over a solid, cleanly finished 
dramatic form and reflects upon the characters as if they were living 
people. 

The characterization of these two plays, indeed, reveals the dif- 
ferent attitudes to experience of the youthful Englishman and the 
middle-aged Australian. The characters in Osborne’s play are static: 
whether we dislike or admire Jimmy Porter, he is at the end exactly 
what he was at the beginning. Alison’s change in attitude—a good 
opportunity to examine the growth of a character through sudden 
shock—is not a part of the play at all: she leaves the scene with one 
view, returns with another, and merely tells us about the purga- 
torial experience that changed them. Anyone could go on for some 
time, pointing out the opportunities ignored by Osborne, but so 
what? All the qualifications he sought to impose on his characters are 
just that: extra points about them, tied absent-mindedly on to the 
esentially simple heart. He is not really interested in the contra- 
dictions and complexities of character, but in its secret centre. He 
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exposes this centre in his main character and leaves us to watch jt 
for three hours. 

Our relationship with the characters of The Summer of the Seven. 
teenth Doll is more complex and interesting. At the beginning oy, 
sympathies are aroused by Olive’s passionate glorification of the 
lay-off. Compared to the hard-headed and skeptical Pearl, she seems 
full of joy, trust, and love. This allegiance to her cause is sys 
tained by the exuberant Barney and the quietly warm-hearted Roo, 
These people, we feel, are really alive. Gradually our sympathies are 
reversed as we watch the lies, the evasions, the pretences of their way 
of life exposed one by one, until all three stand before us as pathetic 
children. The only figure with dignity is the slow-witted Roo, who, 
in his final showdown with Olive, throws her to the floor and shouts 
‘This is the dust we’re in and we're gunna walk through it like 
everyone else for the rest of our lives.’ At this, Olive, according to 
Lawler’s stage direction, ‘doubles over herself on the floor as if 
cradling an awful inner pain’—in the exact position of a foetus curled 
up in the womb. She wil] never leave the womb, and we know that 
she will shack up with someone else in her hopeless struggle t 
rebuild her doll’s house. Roo is forced out of it, but is still-born: and 
we know that he and Barney will wander rootlessly from job to job, 
reminiscing in a myriad pubs about their days of glory. 

The emotional effect of this enforced shift of sympathies is quite 
complex because we remember the charm of their initial childlike 
spontaneity, and the child in us responds instinctively to thei 
doomed but gallant effort to maintain its world, even as our adult 
experience forces us to judge its wasteful futility. Nice kids, we feel 
too bad they stayed that way; wish we could; that’s life. This is not 
a tragic, not even a grand, emotion; but it is by no means trivial, 
focusing as it does on such universal longings and failings; and the 
remorseless logic of the action removes from it all traces of sent: 
mentality. In judging and forgiving Barney, Roo, and Olive, we 
judge and forgive ourselves. This is not true of Osborne’s play: the 
characters are removed from judgement and sympathy because the 
are only vivid apparitions, caged and crying out in what they have 
discovered, to their horror, is a fallen world. They galvanize us with 
the virulent force of their complaint, but it is the complaint tha 
interests us; and the after-theatre conversation inevitably centres m 
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Osborne’s ‘ideas’, not on his work of art. This is true even when you 
agree completely with the ideas he expresses. 

“It is both grandiose and futile to speculate about cultures on the 
evidence of two isolated plays—the sort of pretentious nonsense that 
loves to deduce, say, the Soul of Canada from a Carman couplet. 
But it is difficult to resist the feeling that the direct and simple 
interest in human beings displayed by Lawler reflects the direct and 
simple culture from which he comes. (It is also true, of course, that 
he had to come from it to decadent Old England in order to get it 
produced, because the simplicity of Australia apparently includes the 
same sort of touchy provincialism that we have at home. Australians 
dislike the play: it may be true, they admit, but it is certainly not 
typical of life in Australia.) It is also difficult to feel that Osborne's 
play is a freak, or that this furious interest in people who don’t fit 
has no connection with the ‘Soul of England’ at the present time. 
Every dog has its car. 
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A Myth im Every Livingroom 


Morose scrutiny of Canadian culture has in recent years become a 
national amusement almost on the scale of professional hockey 
or Kate Aitken. It has been conducted in public by almost every 
thinker of magnitude on the Canadian scene, from Georges-Henti 
Lévesque to Frank Tumpane. In the course of this scrutiny, a wealth 
of material has been uncovered concerning poverty-stricken play: 
wrights, prosperous Eskimo stone carvers, and non-existent Angry 
Young Men. But so far no real light has been thrown on the mos 
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serious disaster of our culture. That is, no-one has so far pointed } 


out what Canada really lacks: a Myth. 

This—not population size, not Commonwealth ties, not racial 
diversity—is what sets us apart from our altogether more culturally 
successful Neighbour to the South. This is what makes our culture 
diffuse, dull, endlessly second-class. Unhappily, to point out this 
problem is not to find a solution. But we might as well face the 
bitter truth. The Americans have a Myth and we do not and there 
is nothing we can do about it. 

Their Myth is the Myth of the Old West, and no country has 
ever put a myth to better use. The Old West idea began turning up 
only about seventy-five years ago, and it was based on the shakies 
of factual foundations: the sketchily reported exploits of some 
juvenile delinquents and some primitive Al Capones on the American 
frontier in the years following the Civil War. Out of that crude 
beginning has come the steadily building Myth, infiltrating the 
fiction, musical comedy, ballet, and collective imagination of the 
American people. The Myth’s proudest creation, of course, is the 
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Western, and today the Western is the most useful tool of American 
culture. 

What good is the Western? Well, first, it provides the American 
people with an untouchable hero, far beyond the limitations of mortal 
men or the bounds of reality. The figure of the handsome, taciturn, 
sharp-shooting Good-man of the Old West is now established as the 
greatest of American heroic figures—he has exceeded in heroic pro- 
portions the wildest dreams of a Babe Ruth, a Rudolph Valentino, 
3 Dwight Eisenhower. And he is useful. In a remarkably revealing 
statement, an executive of nsc recently told why: ‘Westerns on Tv 
are satisfying a deep basic need in this country today. We are suffer- 
ing a blow to our pride because of the Russian successes with Sput- 
niks and our own failures, so far, to top them. Westerns bolster our 
national ego and ease our anxieties and frustrations.’ He might have 

hrased it another way: no matter what happens to dismay Ameri- 
cans, they always have their Westerns, and that is enough. 

Second, the Western has provided a basic structure for entertain- 
ment for everyone, whatever his intellectual posture. As an art form, 
it gives both lowbrows and highbrows a subject for adulation and 
middlebrows (particularly middlebrow tv critics) a subject for scorn 
and, sometimes, clandestine enjoyment. Everyone, in other words, 
can get into the act. No other part of the American cultural scene 
can make this boast. 

Third, the Western has provided something that North Americans 
often are hard put to it to find: it is an entertainment for children 
that actually entertains them and does them almost nothing but 
good. Middlebrow mothers, faced with child psychologists’ enthusi- 
astic approval of Westerns, can never quite figure this out: they 
look at Lassie, miss its incredibly crippling psychological overtones, 
think it looks ‘nice’, and therefore believe it must be the Right 
Thing. They miss the fact that Westerns lay down a simple moral 
code apprehendable by children and never confuse them with any- 
thing uncomfortably close to reality. 

Finally, the Western is consistent: it is always lightweight 
dramatic material. No matter how many directors and writers try 
to load their Westerns with obscure motivations and hoked-up 
tragedies, their audiences will always know they are really only 
kidding. If the same people were working with the terribly real 
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materials provided by the Civil War, Americans would have to take 
them seriously. The Civil War was tragedy, the great American 
after-birth trauma, but the West was only a make-believe adventure, 
It never really was that violent, or that important, and it certainly 
was never that noble. About such an adventure there can be only 
lightweight, peripheral literature, with just an occasional touch of 
the serious: the Civil War hangs constantly over the Western, 
hazy background tragedy occurring only in whose-side-were-you-on 
remarks and occasional bitter asides (‘The Johnny Rebs had come 
home to nothing,’ a Tv cowboy said the other night). The Civil War 
itself might produce The Red Badge of Courage. The Old Wes 
must strain to produce Gunsmoke. 

The Western was the creation of the movie industry, and it 
remained Hollywood’s most precious exclusive property for a 
generation through a series of great movies—from John Ford’ 
classic Stagecoach (which established a score of immortal clichés, 
right down to the last-reel cavalry charge) to the self-consciously 
‘thoughtful’ but often excellent productions of the last few seasons, 
In the last two years, however, the basic location of the Westem 
has shifted from the movies to television, and the spreaders of 
the Myth, increased by the hundreds, have made it available to 
every American living-room any night of the week. 

Aside from the many Western programs designed for children 
and shown in the late afternoon, there are now, on American tele 
vision, sixteen series that the trade likes to call ‘adult Westerns’.* In 
some parts of Canada only a few of them are available, but since | 
live in Toronto, which is favoured with the outlets of four television 
networks and is thercfore the best place in the world to watch 
television,** I manage to see them all at one time or another. This 
is not quite so horrible as it may sound. The idea of sitting through 


*This is not a precise figure: sometimes adult Westerns look like the 
old-fashioned, or children’s Westerns. The only reliable method of de 
termining which is which is to note the time they are shown. When they 
appear at six or seven o'clock in the evening—the twilight hours between 
daytime and night-time television—any confident distinction is out of the 
question. 

**I persist in telling myself this, even though at many peak times th 
choice is, to say the least, limited. Nine o'clock Saturday evening, fo 
instance, presents me with the choice of Lawrence Welk, Oh! Susanna 
Club Oasis, or part of a hockey game. I’m sometimes driven to a radio. 
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sixteen different plays about essentially the same people in one 
week is something I’ve never really faced up to; I have watched 
each show only occasionally, and the result is not the ‘selectivity’ 
that Tv critics like to talk about but rather a sort of grab-bag 
experience in the course of which | have become increasingly 
grateful for almost any interesting variations of plot or acting 
style. (One of the peculiar delights of rv Westerns, in this regard, 
is the conduct of the female actresses who occasionally invade 
this normally all-male world. Women never seem able to master 
the ritualistic poker-faces affected by the more experienced male 
performers, and the result—as the women grapple helplessly with 
scenes in which their male partners ‘give’ them nothing to react 
against—is frequently fascinating. ) 

“All television Westerns are made on film, but it is certainly 
a mistake to assume that the tv Western is merely the movie 
Western in shorter form, with commercials added. Most styles 
developed in other media and then transferred to television suffer 
in the process—Frank Sinatra’s and Alistair Cooke’s are two of the 
most prominent examples. By now it’s obvious that television’s 
most destructive effect is the smoothing-out process it applies to 
anything with even slightly rough edges. The Western, inevitably, 
has been changed, and always in ways that strike me as re 
grettable. 

Television censors, who work within the networks in depart- 
ments called ‘Continuity Acceptance’, manage to keep even busier 
than movie censors. They have given special attention to Westerns, 
since the Westerns’ rise to popularity last season, because it is as- 
sumed that even adult Westerns are watched by a good many 
children. As a result of this, those huge, unbelievable saloons turn 
up less often than they did in the movies—hardly at all in some 
programs. The dancing girls are harder to find, and when a 
sinful woman turns up, her sin is invariably a mild one. Scalpings 
are fewer, and lynching parties are usually frustrated. But the most 
surprising change is in the language the characters speak. Con- 
tinuity Acceptance departments have apparently been persuaded by 
some misguided schoolteachers that cowboys did not talk the way 
the movies have been making out. The result is that ‘thataway’ and 
other colloquialisms have been eliminated. Television cowboys, bad 
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ones and good, now talk comparatively correct English, and ‘wull’ 
for ‘well’ is about as far as the writers are allowed to go. (I didn’t 
believe this when it was pointed out to me, but when I checked 
the internal evidence it proved to be true.) 

The other major differences are the result of economics. A tele 
vision director has far less money at his disposal than a movie 
director, and far less time. The films he produces inevitably show 
all the signs of hastiness, and they lack the texture that good 
movie Westerns always had. A movie like My Darling Clementine, 
for instance, was photographed with loving attention to detail; 
the faces, the guns, the scenery were all set ‘painstakingly into the 
picture’s general mood, and the camera was used gracefully to 
bring out the small physical characteristics that help the movie 
director to build character. This feeling of unifying, relevant 
texture is lost in television. The outdoor shots seem all to have come 
from the same film library, and the indoor ones seem to have been 
shot by beginners; there are, of course, some reasonably well-shot 
tv Westerns, most notably Gunsmoke, but even they never come 
close to the movies. At the same time, most of the Tv Westerns seem 
to put their sets together very cheaply, and again the effect is same 
ness. I even have the feeling sometimes that they are using a mangy, 
second-class sort of horse on these shows, but that may be just my 
imagination. 

Too much has been made, I think, of the tendency to ‘psycho 
logical Westerns’; the Westerns are not really guilty of as much 
mock-Freud as a reading of the television critics would suggest. A 
Montreal critic implied recently that television has ruined the 
Westerns by eliminating the badman and substituting a mental 
patient. A current joke with happy echoes of Kraft-Ebbing sums 
it up: ‘Know the difference between an old-fashioned Western and 
an adult tv Western? In the old ones, the cowboy loves his horse. 
In the new ones, he still loves his horse, but he worries about it’ 
Wayne and Shuster recently parodied all this with a skit called 
‘Frontier Psychiatrist’ in which a character said: “There’s no such 
thing as a badman— just a problem cowboy.’ 

Actually it isn’t nearly that bad. There are still many shows on 
which this sort of thing never rears its head. When it does turn up, 
it’s usually surrounded by a liberal amount of old-fashioned gun- 
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play. Sometimes the sudden insertions of ‘meaning’ are downright 
hilarious. On Zane Grey Theatre there recently appeared an other- 
wise decent, sensitive, and even noble person with an eccentric 
compulsion: each night, before sundown, he had to kill someone. 
In the episode I saw he accomplished his purpose—it was a bad 
someone, fortunately—and rode out of town satisfied and un- 
molested. In one of the more obscure programs, Sheriff of 
Cochise, a tall stranger began shooting up a town under the delusion 
that he was the reincarnation of the celebrated u.s. marshal, Wyatt 
Earp. But usually the psychological dabbling takes less violent forms. 
On Trackdown a spinster constructed an elaborate lie: a well-known 
businessman, she told her friends, was coming to town to marry her. 
She wrote herself love letters, made a wedding dress, and set the 
date. In the end she was exposed; she had never met the man. She 
finally faced reality. “There’s no dream world now’, she said, ‘where 
Matilda Parsons can run and hide.’ 

The introduction of such small psychological asides is one of 
several tricks the tv directors are using to compensate for the 
movie techniques that censorship and economics have denied them 
Another more popular compensation is the exaggerated use of plain 
old-fashioned brutality, which Continuity Acceptance apparently 
overlooks in its desperate search for painted women and ungram- 
matical stagecoach-drivers. Wyatt Earp, which chronicles the 
marshal’s adventures, is by a long way the worst offender in this 
respect. Earp is at once the most Isenssecaiesns most genteel, and most 
vicious of Tv’s Western heroes. When he fights he seems to keep on 
hitting long after his victim has been knocked senseless, just for 
the sheer pleasure of it. You can sometimes hear the bones crunch- 
ing. 

In searching for new themes, the writers of these programs 
have hit upon the early development of municipal government as 
rich, undeveloped plot material. In the movie Westerns, mayors and 
other politicians were usually just shadowy figures in the back- 
ground; their chief function seemed to be to appoint Wyatt Earp 
as marshal. But on Tombstone Territory this season, the leader of 
the reform movement, a judge, was at the centre of the plot. He 
claimed to be trying to clean up Tombstone, but the marshal re- 
garded him and his movement as a political gimmick and a nuisance. 
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[n the end, the reform judge, who turned out to be just another gras 
ing politician after all, killed a noble ex-outlaw in cold blood. The 
marshal arrested him, and presumably Tombstone was not cleaned 
up. 

The heroes of the two most professionally produced Westerns, 
Gunsmoke and Maverick, both fit into traditional patterns. Gun- 
smoke has the stone-faced marshal Matt Dillon, forever getting into, 
and out of, difficult situations. Maverick has two brothers, Bret and 
Bart Maverick, who are not peace officers but seem always to be on 
the right side of things, even though they are constantly being 
accused of crimes they have not committed. Most of the other 
Western heroes fit into these patterns, but there are two exceptions: 
Have Gun, Will Travel and Trackdown. 

The raffish-looking hero of Have Gun, Will Travel is a re 
markable combination of Western gunman, middle-western business 
man, and Bostonian man-of-culture. He offers his services as a sort 
of roaming private detective, and in the course of performing them 
he usually reveals that he can shoot, fight, check his employers’ 
credit rating, look pensive, and select the wines for the after- 
shooting celebration. On a recent program a young lady he had 
served gave him a copy of Dryden as a memento. Without opening 
it he identified it as a first edition, commented on the binding, and 
refused it on the grounds that it was too expensive a gift. The young 
lady pressed it on him, however, and in accepting it he quoted a 
few relevant lines of Dryden without opening the book. Fadeout. 
Roll credits. 

The hero of Trackdown, which a friend of mine likes to call ‘the 
torn-shirt Western’, is quite the opposite. He is a pleasant young 
Texas Ranger who spends his time dropping in on towns where there 
are troubles the local officers have been unable to handle. He usually 
finds the sheriff accusing the wrong man of murder, sets him right, 
and goes on his way. All this is fairly routine, but the manner of 
playing it is anything but that. The leading character seems to have 
stepped out of an Actors’ Studio Workshop presentation. He mumbles, 
slouches, grins sheepishly in the finest Brando tradition. At the same 
time, the director paces the show like Dragnet, with heavy pauses 
and plenty of underplaying. Occasionally, to complicate things 
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further, a voice-over commentator makes it all sound like a docu- 
mentary. It is an engaging, if somewhat eccentric, mixture. 

There is at the moment no sign that all this will end. Early this 
season there were suggestions that tv Westerns would soon die of 
over-exposure, but as I write this, twenty-five per cent. of the pilot 
films being prepared for possible sale to sponsors are what Variety 
likes to call ‘oaters’ and Billboard ‘shoot-em-ups’. Their titles illus- 
trate that the producers are reaching for new themes—The Quill 
and the Gun (about a sharp-shooting newspaperman), Man With- 
out a Gun (surely an ingenious switch), and Confession. This 
last is described by its planners as ‘an offbeat Western’, and until 
it appears we can only speculate about what that means. Ap 
parently Americans are going to continue to enjoy their rich many- 
sided Myth in quantity. Some Canadians, of course, will continue 
to eavesdrop; in the absence of a home- grown Myth, a foreign one 
is better than none. But the fact that I enjoy Westerns along with 
a few million of my countrymen will never prevent me from 
adopting, towards the American Myth, that traditional attitude of 
Canadians toward Americans—deep, honest, understandable envy. 
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Three Poems 


Absence of Pain 


I never walked on fire barefoot. I never 

held red-hot iron seared in my palm. Ice- 

cubes gripped between finger-tips are perhaps the ni- 
cest degree of pain these hands remember ever 


to have felt. And I walked on a sharp-edged pebble once 
in my stocking feet. Pain remains a surprise. 
I have written an exam with cinders locked in my eyes, 
but I passed it. In the class-room of hurt I sit with 

a dunce- 


cap firmly on my forehead. I doubt I know 

what anguish talks about. Even love is a straight 
deception of little merit or meaning: no heat 

of hell against the soul, stabbing of snow— 

none. Yet I feel my heart walk with the gait 

of a man with sunburn on the soles of both his feet. 
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Galla Placidia’s House 


Galla Placidia died here. How did she die? 

With a blue mosaic quilt over her eye, 

Peach marble like a bath around her coffin, 

And a small dome of stars, each trailing off in 

Rays with the awkward stiffness of patched-up glass. 
Galla Placidia died in a perfect house. 


Does it matter at all that she covered a church’s walls 
With her own unhappy history, which appals 
No one now, not being there any more? 


Galla Placidia’s life was a bit of a bore. 


Galla Placidia’s silver box is a wreck: 

Galla Placidia’s men were a pain in the neck. 

But softly over her door the Good Shepherd smiles, 
Ravenna stagnates beyond for a few small miles. 


The Abelards in Pére Lachaise 


All hands are raised in prayer: his, hers 

(Hers higher); someone has twisted around her wrists 
A rosary, and a bunch of celluloid violets. 

The rosary probably comes a little late. 

The violets—I don’t know—they seem to me 

Not quite Heloise’s flower. I would give her 

One angry rose, make it red, and let it rot. 

The flesh was her world, after all, abbess or not. 


As for the shorn gelding by her, I should accept 
Artificial flowers for him, if you like. After all, 

He didn’t die with the makings of a lover in him, 
Though she kept wanting his body. She has it now, 
But one flower won't do for both. And no joint prayer 
Could rise from those hands into any air. 
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Joseph Conrad and the 
Dilemma of the Uprooted Man 


When Lord Jim was published in 1900, a reviewer in The Spectator 
predicted that it would be an unpopular book because Conrad's 
theme was ‘too detached from actuality to please the great and 
influential section of readers who like their fiction to be spiced with 
topical allusions’. What the great reading public liked, the critic 
went on to say, was a story played out against a background of 
‘sumptuous interiors’, whereas Conrad laid his scenes ‘in unfamiliar 
regions, amid outlandish surroundings’. More sympathetic critics 
praised Conrad’s novels as sea-yarns or exotic adventure stories. 
Conrad was naturally very irked; something ought to be done, he 
wrote to Doubleday as late as 1923, to ‘counteract the superficial 
appreciation of the inferior intelligence of the mass of readers and 
critics’. 

Reality of experience is the raw material of art, and it can only 
be revealed to the reader through fidelity to facts. That is what 
Conrad believed. The facts which form the background of his fiction 
were of course based on his own experience. What Conrad knew 
was what it meant to live in a country dominated and oppressed by 
foreign powers, but also what it meant to break away from the 
country of one’s origin ‘under a storm of blame from every quarter 
which had the merest shadow of a right to voice an opinion’, and 
to wander restlessly in strange countries, in Africa and in Asia, where 
he came into contact with men and women whose societies had 
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suffered upheaval and who had themselves become psychologically 
uprooted and demoralized when their countries were conquered by 
white men, an experience that Conrad understood better than any 
other European writer of his time. 

The conditions from which he derived his experience seemed 
remote to the general European reading-public during the first twenty 
years of Conrad’s writing career. Only after the First World War 
did the true nature of his work begin to be more widely understood. 
It was not an accident that that should be so, for although the regions 
in which Conrad’s characters moved were still unfamiliar, and the 
surroundings still outlandish, what Conrad’s characters did there had 
ceased to be so because the war had brought upheaval to hitherto 
protected countries also, and had left in its wake uprooted men and 
women, wandering about in the European wasteland, unable to find 
their way home. Isolation, exile, and expatriation became familiar 
themes in the fiction of the 1920's, and the figure of the homeless 
wanderer or of the man who has deliberately chosen to uproot 
himself became significant and recurring types in European and 
American literature. In Conrad’s work the dilemma of the ‘lost 
generation’ is clearly foreshadowed, for by an accident of birth, and 
by virtue of a rather extraordinary experience afterwards, Conrad had 
come into possession of facts only dimly perceived by people who had 
passed their lives in a world which, if only on the surface, seemed 
more secure and stable than the world he knew. 

It is possible, I think, to read Conrad’s first two novels, Almayer's 
Folly (1895) and An Outcast of the Islands (1896), as wasteland 
novels. In both works he deals with a tragically dislocated native 
society and with the conflicts that arise in such a society when old 
tribal values have been destroyed but no new values have taken 
their place. Almayer and Willems, the two white men, find them- 
selves in this society without being of it. Both are uprooted men, not 
only because they have left their own countries but because even 
there they seem to have had no roots. Almayer is regarded by his own 
daughter as ‘feeble and traditionless’, and Willems is described as a 
‘man from nowhere; . . . a man without a past, without a future, 
yet full of pain and shame and anger’, who by his own dishonest 
behaviour has alienated himself still further from a meaningful social 
existence. ‘Yes,’ he says, ‘I am white. . . . But I am the outcast of my 
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people.’ Both Almayer and Willems are failures, and they accept 
their failure passively because they believe in nothing. It is possible, 
as Conrad was to show in later works, for a man to come to terms 
with the condition of exile provided that he is able to forge for 
himself a moral code by which he can live. But because neither 
Almayer nor Willems can do that, they both disintegrate. They are 
also incapable of establishing any fruitful relationships, for although 
they both marry native women, they have a deep-seated contempt fas 
the people among whom they live. 

In the figures of Almayer and Willems the problem of alienation 
is seen as in large measure a purely personal dilemma, whereas in 
men like Babalatchi and Hasim it becomes the dilemma of a whole 
people. Their memories are memories of betrayal and massacre, and 
the destruction of an integrated social existence. They have suffered 
a loss of status, and hence ultimately of human dignity also. “What 
am I,’ says Babalatchi, ‘to be angry with a white man? What is anger 
without the power to strike? But you whites have taken all: the 
land, the sea, and the power to strike! And there is nothing left for 
us in the islands.’ To be an exile in one’s own country is perhaps 
the ultimate tragedy. All that these people can do is to look at the 
present with a kind of fatalistic detachment or an impotent hatred, 
while they dream of departed glories and of a past which never really 
existed. These twin emotions—hatred of the present and glorification 
of the past—are in fact the emotions to which political exiles are 
especially prone. But an unrealistic, nostalgic immersion in the past 
leads ultimately to paralysis of action. 

Conrad had a profound understanding of the historical and psycho- 
logical factors that bring about the condition of exile, and of the 
varieties of response to the condition. Nowhere did he study the 
problem in all its complexity more deeply than in Nostromo (1904), 
where he explores it in the lives of three of the leading characters— 
Giorgio Viola, Nostromo himself, and Martin Decoud. 

Giorgio Viola is a political refugee, driven into a South American 
exile by the defeat of Garibaldi. He is a simple man who sees the 
world in simple terms of black and white. But he is sustained in 
exile by the belief that he had been ‘one of the immortal and in- 
vincible band of liberators who had made the mercenaries of tyranny 
fly like chaff before a hurricane’. And because his past was inspired 
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by certain humanitarian and humanist ideals and not simply by a 
greedy desire to amass wealth, he is able to maintain his integrity 
even in an atmosphere of moral corruption. But Conrad saline it 
clear that the traditions of Viola’s past are not adequate to deal with 
the vastly more complex world that he reveals in the course of the 
novel. They are sufficient to give Viola’s life a sense of purpose, but, 
like the uprooted tribesmen in the Malayan novels, he is increasingly 
forced to live amid the shattered vestiges of his past, condemned, an 
exile in a strange land, to lead a passive life, ‘his old soul dwelling 
alone with its memories—solitary on the earth full of men’ 

Nostromo, although a much more remarkable man than the old 
Garibaldino, has no such sense of the past, and no sense of a noble 
purpose nobly pursued. Nostromo has no roots at all. He cannot 
remember his parents; he does not even know his real name. Al- 
though he is an extraordinary man, he acts from no principles and 
has no real loyalties. In the course of his wanderings he has, like 
Viola, come to Costaguana, where eventually he becomes ‘one of the 
leaders of the populace’, envied and respected everywhere. He has a 
sense of honour, but this sense of honour is centred entirely on 
himself. That is one way in which a man can face the condition of 
exile. What drives Nostromo is vanity and the desire to be esteemed. 
‘It is curious’, Decoud reflects, ‘to have met a man for whom the 
value of life seems to consist in personal prestige.’ For the sake of 
prestige he is willing to risk his life and to sacrifice all meaningful 
human relationships. Characteristically, it is a blow to his personal 
vanity that defeats him, for when he realizes how little he really 
means to those who are ready to use him, even to sacrifice his life 
as if he were a dog in order to protect their own interests, he cannot 
sustain the blow this is to his vanity. But there is no principle outside 
his ego to which he can appeal, and there is nothing now to stand 
in the way of his corruption and eventual destruction. 

Viola and Nostromo both respond intuitively to the condition in 
which they find themselves. Political necessity has forced Viola into 
exile and made him an uprooted man, clinging to his past as an 
anchor. Nostromo has never known what it means to be part of a 
social entity. To be uprooted is therefore a natural condition of his 
life. He knows no other state. Martin Decoud on the other hand has 
chosen, deliberately and knowingly, to uproot himself. Decoud is the 
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intellectual expatriate who has since become a rather more familiar 
figure in the twentieth-century landscape than he perhaps was when 
Conrad wrote Nostromo. Conrad undoubtedly felt a kinship with 
Decoud, because Decoud is in a sense the man Condrad might have 
become; he was at any rate fully aware of the dangers that lie in 
store for the man who allows himself to get into the position where 
he is ‘neither the son of his own country nor of any other’. Decoud, 
who has spent a good deal of his time in France, returns to his own 
country but never feels involved in its destiny. To come to terms with 
his divided allegiance, he takes refuge in a skeptical cynicism that 
turns imperceptibly into nihilism until ultimately life seems meaning. 
less to him. What starts out as ‘a Frenchified—but most un-French- 
cosmopolitanism’, says Conrad, turns into ‘a mere barren indifferent. 
ism posing as intellectual superiority’. And although Decoud is 
forced by circumstances to involve himself in the affairs of his 
country, he is never able to make himself believe that what he is 
called upon to do is worth while. Psychologically he never ceases to 
be an expatriate. Therefore when, like all of Conrad’s heroes, Decoud 
has to face the decisive crisis of his life, he fails to meet the test. 
Alone, face to face with himself, he discovers that he has faith neither 
in himself nor in others. Looking into his heart, he finds a void. 
He feels like a man suspended in mid-air. Lacking focus and direc- 
tion, Decoud sees the world as simply a succession of unrelated and 
incomprehensible images, and his past as misdirected and vain. Thus 
despairing, he takes the logical step and commits suicide. In spite of 
his awareness of the dilemma that faces him, he cannot resolve it. 
His final action is therefore wholly negative. 

Is the dilemma of the uprooted man insoluble? Is no satisfactory 
resolution possible? The problem kept agitating Conrad, for Decoud, 
like most of Conrad’s exile figures, was after all his double, his 
secret sharer. As if to answer these troublesome questions, Conrad 
resurrects Martin Decoud some ten years after Nostromo, and to the 
figure that now emerges he gives the name of Axel Heyst, and per 
haps in order to indicate that the dilemma can be successfully 
resolved, he calls the new novel Victory. 

Axel Heyst is not really a fully rounded character: he is the 
embodiment of an idea. Hence Conrad describes his position in very 


bald and simplified terms. Unlike Decoud, he has no conflicting 
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loyalties. No country, no individual has any claims upon him. ‘Not 
a single soul belonging to him lived anywhere on earth.’ To simplify 
matters still further, Conrad makes Heyst take over the philosophy 
of his father, an expatriate, who, ‘dissatisfied with his country and 
angry with all the world’, had renounced all involvement in the 
affairs of men. It is permissible, Heyst’s father believed, ‘to cultivate 
that form of contempt which is called pity’, but otherwise he coun- 
selled his son to look on and make no sound. After the death of the 
father the son decides to put this philosophy of non-involvement to 
the test. 


‘T'll drift,’ Heyst said to himself deliberately. He did not mean intel- 
lectually and sentimentally or morally. He meant to drift altogether 
and literally, body and soul, like a detached leaf drifting in the 
wind-currents under the immovable trees of a forest glade; to drift 
without ever catching on to anything. 


What defeats Heyst’s purpose is his inability to remain indifferent 
in the face of suffering. Pity alone, he discovers, is not enough. But 
as soon as he involves himself in another's fate, first by helping a 
man called Morrison, and then by rescuing the helpless girl Lena, 
he finds to his surprise that he has gained ‘a greater sense of his own 
reality than he had ever known in all his life’. But the process is 
reciprocal. If the girl has helped him to realize himself more com- 
pletely as a human being, he has helped her even more. And so it 
comes about that the girl who, when Heyst first sees her, is paralysed 
by fear, becomes a fully conscious, self-confident human being 
through contact with Heyst, and when later on she is called upon 
to face ‘the envoys of the outer world—evil intelligence, instinctive 
savagery, brute force’, she is equal to the task. She can resist the 
evil forces of the world, says Conrad, because ‘she was no longer 
alone in the world. . . . Because she was no longer deprived of moral 
support; because she was a human being who counted; because she 
was no longer defending herself for herself alone.’ 

It is finally through Lena that Heyst realizes the importance of 
human solidarity, and the hollowness of a philosophy of renunciation 
of responsibility and non-involvement in human affairs. Axel Heyst, 
like Lord Jim, is in the end willing to sacrifice himself in order to 
expiate his guilt with life itself. And thus his death, somewhat 
theatrical though it is, is a victory and has a positive value, whereas 
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Decoud’s death is a mere act of futile destruction. For Decoud could 
never have said what Heyst says to Davidson: 


‘Ah, Davidson, woe to the man whose heart has not learned while 
young to hope, to love—and to put its trust in life!’ 


This ringing declaration, although it is not out of place in what 
is essentially a morality fable, is perhaps too rhetorical to be fully 
convincing. Perhaps Conrad was trying too hard to make a positive 
assertion. Conrad realized, I think, that none of the choices with 
which the uprooted man is confronted can lead to a fully satisfactory 
resolution. ‘Each blade of grass’, says Marlow in Lord Jim, ‘has its 
spot on earth whence it draws its life, its strength; and so is man 
rooted to the land from which he draws his faith together with his 
life.’ A man who severs his roots inflicts upon himself a wound that 
is slow to heal, and sometimes it never heals at all. Most of Conrad’s 
heroes can never again go home, but even those of his characters 
who manage to get back, men like Decoud or Peyrol, for example, 
are not able to find their roots again at home and are forced to lead 
a kind of shadow life, never really integrated and so spiritually 
uprooted still. Only on board ship, where Conrad himself found a 
certain amount of order and discipline, is the problem of integration 
satisfactorily worked out. But in such stories as The Nigger of the 
‘Narcissus’ and Typhoon the situation with which the characters are 
confronted is relatively simple, and a satisfactory resolution of conflict 
is possible. The lack of social existence, the loneliness and the 
isolation that form the nightmare of men like Razumov and Kurt, 
of Jim and Decoud, cannot be so easily resolved as the problem of 
the sailors aboard the Narcissus. 

There are ways, to be sure, in which the dilemma of the uprooted 
man can be mitigated. There are values like loyalty and honour and 
duty that can give direction and purpose to a man’s life and prevent 
it from the disintegration that is the lot of Almayer and Kurtz and 
Decoud. A man can save his soul only if he fights against the isole- 
tion that would cut him off from meaningful social contact. “Who 
knows what true loneliness is—not the conventional word, but the 
naked terror?’ asks the narrator in Under Western Eyes. ‘No human 
being could bear a steady view of moral solitude without going mad’ 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


Ultimately Conrad looked for something all-embracing to solve the 
dilemma of the uprooted man, something to be Seana finally only 
in the solidarity of all mankind, and hence he voiced the deep-felt 
wish that the artist, who has the capacity to evoke in us delight and 
wonder, beauty and pain, must finally speak to us about ‘the latent 
feeling of fellowship with all creation—the subtle but invincible 
conviction of solidarity that knits together the loneliness of innumer- 
able hearts, . .. which binds men to each other, which binds together 
all humanity—the dead to the living and the living to the unborn’. 
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HUGO McPHERSON 


Three Canadian Novels 


A familiar figure in Canadian literature is the novelist who races 
down to the shore of Lake Experience, strips to the buff, and strikes 
out with lemming-like determination for ‘the depths’. I have always 
been appalled at this spectacle because J know that such enthusiasts 
are usually weak swimmers. As the water deepens, they begin to 
flounder, and many of them perish in a welter of profundity. 

Three new novels about life in Western Canada remind me again 
of this spectacle. Their regional stamp is of no significance; it merely 
sharpens our perception that the West is a galaxy composed of 
numberless worlds. What these novels do reveal is that our obsession 
with profundity is nation-wide. Two of them (Margaret Hutchison’s 
Tamarac and Margaret Creal’s A Lesson in Love) get beyond their 
depth almost immediately and thrash about wildly in the deeps of 
significance. These are first novels. The third (Ralph Allen’ 
Peace River Country) is at once less ambitious in theme and more 
assured in technique. Its prime aim is entertainment, and at 
moments it succeeds brilliantly in this aim. But for all its technical 
skill and its prudence in avoiding treacherous depths, it is not a 
pleasing book. Where Miss Hutchison and Miss Creal attempt in 
all innocence to capture an insight too grand for their nets, Mr Allen 
presents us with a profundity that is as charming and as bogus as a 
rubber sea-horse. 

The setting of Margaret Hutchison’s Tamarac is British Columbia, 
but the author seems to fear that a literal concern with place will 
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distract us from the meaning of her work. Thus Vancouver becomes 
‘a coast city’ and Tamarac is simply a remote little community, a 
kind of Shangri- La, deep in some mountain valley. The British 
Columbia locale, then, is quite incidental to the story; our attention 
rests on Janet Cameron, the eldest daughter of a struggling village 
family; and the action unfolds for us the ordeal of Janet’s develop- 
ment from childhood to maturity. All of this—the domestic minutiae, 
the sleighing parties, the troubles at the mill, the slavery of country 
school teaching, the anguish of first love—is told in flashback. The 
narrator has ‘been through’ this experience, and in retelling it she 
will presumably lay bare its significance. 

The key perception of the novel is communicated almost im- 
mediately: life is real and earnest, and even joyful at moments, 
but it is damnably difficult. As the narrator thinks of the citizens 
of Tamarac (now all dispersed), she reflects: ‘I knew that in this 
world of grieving wanderers, we were, in our way, displaced 
persons. I wept bitterly.’ But after this revelation the visibility 
closes in as Janet attempts to see the causes of Tamarac’s de 
struction. Initially the village was an evergreen Eden, the joyous 
setting of the Cameron children’s innocence. But Janet’s first year 
away (at normal school) terminates this idyll. The village now 
appears cramped and narrow, yet still she clings to it, for the city is 
dreary and impersonal, and the neighbouring communities are 
almost subhuman. Thus far we understand Janet’s problem, but 
now a new serpent enters the garden. If knowledge has robbed 
Janet of her Eden, it appears that machinery and the monster of 
big business will destroy it in fact. When logging machinery has 
finally devastated the mountain slopes of Tamarac, ‘the corporation’ 
decides that the village shall be pulled down. The destruction of 
Tamarac, then, is not simply the disillusioning process of growing 
up; industrialization helps to eject us from Eden. It would be 
difficult to say whether Janet’s final assessment of her experience is 
anything more than an intense nostalgia for the simplicity of the 
past, or of nature. As the novel ends she revisits the site of the 
village, now a nameless clearing in a green valley. ‘It’s still 
Tamarac, her companion tells her, and our heroine answers 
cryptically, ‘Yes.’ 

Miss Hutchison’s sense that all of Janet’s very ordinary experi- 
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ence is somehow rich with meaning leads her to attempt a disas- 
trous inclusiveness. She must tell all, and in the effort to get 
everything in, she skimps on characterization and fails to establish 
the relevance of a good deal of incident. It is the author’s aware. 
ness that much of this material lacks resonance, perhaps, that 
drives her to a final error—the attempt to trowel on extra meaning 
in adjectives. One sentence will illustrate: “The violin pierced 
achingly toward the frail, distant stars faint in the late summer 


dusk.’ 


A Lesson in Love, Margaret Creal’s first novel, is on the whole 
a more entertaining affair than Tamarac, but the spoils that it 
offers us are hardly more valuable. Again the setting is incidental 
Cit is Manitoba this time), for our attention is focused exclusively 
on Nicola James, an orphan of the rectory who is brought up by 
her grandfather—a clergyman and widower—and sent to an ultra- 
British Church of England boarding school. Nicola’s perennial 
need, it appears, is for love—for some assurance that she is wanted. 
But family, school, and church, as Nicola sees them, all sacrifice 
individual needs to an abstract ideal of goodness. In wilful defiance 
of this pattern she becomes the school’s gadfly and clown. If love is 
unattainable, she will seek damnation. Then in her final year at 
St Cuthbert’s Nicola falls wildly in love with a classmate, and 
through the sustaining joy of this attachment transforms herself 
into a model student. After graduation, however, Nicola discovers 
that her dearly-loved girl friend is shallow and vulgar and selfish. 
Much sadder (though apparently little wiser) she turns again to 
the staunch rectory circle, only to discover that they do ave her 
very much, in their undemonstrative ways. As the book ends, Miss 
Creal, innocently straying over the border that separates exaltation 
from travesty, permits Nicola the following reflection: 


. luckily, we don’t always get what we deserve. Joy and happi- 
ness were a part of man’s lot on earth, too. Whether you believed 
that God in His wisdom ordered the universe, or whether you 
simply called it ‘life’, you had to accept the same unpredictable 
changes and chances. . . . Virtue was not always rewarded, wicked- 
ness not always waded. erp you couldn’t count on dam- 
nation any more than you could count on salvation! Who can tell, 
thought Nicola, whether it is a moral universe or not? 
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As theology, Nicola’s conclusions are not unusual; the only problem 
is that they suggest a sophomore Ethics paper more than the 
thoughts of a schoolgirl emerging from love's first trauma. Nicola 
James, in short, is not a living character: she is not presented to 
us but ‘reconstructed’. The other people of the novel share the 
same fate. Miss Creal looks at them with deliberation and sketches 
them with a nice exactness of style, but they lack the pulse of life, 
They are exemplary. 


Ralph Allen, after two unsuccessful novels, has learned to avoid 
the undertow of significance that drags down over-earnest writers. 
On the whole, his Peace River Country is an effective entertain- 
ment, but its statement crumbles at the first hint of critical exami- 
nation. Mr Allen uses three kinds of material Call high in enter- 
tainment value); unfortunately, they refuse to unite in a stable 
amalgam. 

The dominant element in this formula may be called parable, or 
even fairytale. It provides the plot of the novel—the story of a 
charming optimist, Mrs Sondern, and her two children Can en- 
thusiastic little daughter and a sensitive, skeptical son). This en- 
dearing trio are travelling by slow stages from Saskatchewan to the 
Peace River country, lured on constantly by the idea of its per 
fection, and driven on endlessly by the fear that Mom’s alcoholic 
husband will overtake them and humiliate the family publicly. At 
first glance, what could be more appealing than this simple tale of 
Mom’s fortitude and patience and love? We know that the Peace 
River country is an almost unattainable goal, but we feel sure that 
the pilgrims will arrive, even though a railway clerk tells them, as 
the book ends, ‘It’s a lot further from here than most people think.’ 
We believe, in short, that Mom’s virtues of thrift, prudence, courage, 
hard work and Clet’s be fair to Mr Allen) humility and warmth, will 
bring the wanderers to the promised land. 

But what of the drunken father whose spectre drives the family 
onward? Mrs Sondern insists that she loves him dearly. His only 
weakness is his inability to confront steadily reality’s stern gaze. 
Instead, he drinks and hopes for luck Che is adept at card tricks and 
parlour magic). Society, naturally, condemns his irresponsibility; 
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such amiable weaklings—if we read Mr Allen rightly—destroy them- 
selves. Thus Mrs Sondern’s devotion to this imaginative misfit 
apparently sets her apart from her smug neighbours; but though she 
is superior to the sanctimoniousness of the community, she never- 
theless rejects her mate, sadly but firmly, for purely practical reasons. 
For her, finally, the only acceptable values are thrift, hard work, an 
amiable aggressiveness, and mother love. In these terms, Mr Allen’s 
parable is simply a restatement (with Jesus left out) of an austere 
evangelical morality. Mrs Sondern may strike us superficially as a 
delightful, if mildly scatterbrained human being, but she is funda- 
mentally a life member of a secularized Band of Hope. As parable, 
then, Peace River Country is a disconcerting performance. It is 
exactly the fairytale that a broad American public wants to hear, for 
it reafhrms every precept of the puritanical Protestant code, while 
absolving it of all charges of narrowness, ignorance, and insensitivity. 

In a second area the novel achieves real distinction. Eighty years 
ago Mark Twain established a tradition of serio-comic story-telling 
which has been endlessly imitated but not often equalled. Ralph 
Allen’s account of the romance between a minor league ball player 
and a village librarian (the story could stand independently as ‘The 
Courtship of Vanny Chatsworth’) is a genuine contribution to this 
tradition. Its relation to the story of the Sonderns is tenuous indeed, 
but we don’t question its relevance; we simply enjoy it as a small 
masterpiece of Western humour. 

Finally (as the third element of the amalgam) we have the 
chapters which Mr Allen devotes to Mrs Sondern’s drunken husband. 
Seen as a group, these passages give us a revealing portrait of an 
alcoholic. Unfortunately, however, not all of the elements of this 
picture belong in a comic novel. Several of Chris Sondern’s ad- 
ventures in intoxication function as entertaining anecdotes, but when 
he suffers the anguish of remorse, and when he dies a horrifying 
death, we are torn uncomfortably between pity for him and relief 
at the deliverance of his family. What does Mr Allen intend, we 
ask? If he is merely entertaining us, he might spare us such ugly 
moments. If, on the other hand, he wants us to believe in Chris 
Sondern’s drama, then he must not mix it up with such improbable 
figures as his wife. As it stands, Peace River Country is a very mixed 
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bag; it prompts us to hope, however, that Mr Allen will finally give 
us work of genuine importance. 


Margaret Hutchison. Tamarac. Macmillan. 282 pp. $3.95. 

Margaret Creal. A Lesson In Love. Musson (Simon and Schuster), 
281 pp. $3.95. 

Ralph Allen. Peace River Country. Doubleday. 221 pp. $4.25. 


MILLAR MacLURE 
Two First Novels 


Opus one is always an event, the more so perhaps in the mid- 
twentieth century, when any sign of birth is a protest in form against 
a world of explosives and double-talk presided over by impotent and 
angry old men. The passion for the new and tender has its neurotic 
aspect, it is true, in the publicity accorded the post-pubertal logor- 
thoea of some young Frenchwomen, but the first fruits offered to the 
Muses, however green or acrid, are usually worth a liturgical bite. 
A poem in Botteghe Oscure, a story in New Directions, an article in 
Kenyon Review are, after all, as Bacon put it, flashy things. In spite 
of all the Explorations people say locally, and other experts else- 
where, it’s the book that counts; well or badly, it counts. The embrace 
of boards is a covenant with immortality, or at least with the British 
Museum or the Library of Congress. Every poet has the foul papers 
of a ‘ong poem’ in his desk; every professor a ‘project’ (see The 
Humanities in Canada, App. D, or Work in Progress); everybody 
who writes has a novel at the gill-slit stage. For the novel is still a 
popular form, nourished intravenously by the paper-back publishers, 
by Cunard and P & O time-tables, by hospitals and Partisan Review 
critics, and by the tradition. Even James Jones cannot kill it; bury it 
though he may in mountains of tripe, it will rise again; after all, the 
novel has survived Bulwer Lytton and Mrs Humphrey Ward. 

On such a note of hope I approached The Divine and the Decay, 
and was struck at once, as you may imagine, by the title. Nor was it 
that omnipotent conjunction, the fulcrum of more learned articles 
than you can shake an offprint or a doctor’s parchment at, which 
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gave me a turn. Ever since Eliot’s “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’, in which and first felt its power as the little giant among the 
particles, we have become accustomed to that axial flourish. But the 
conjunction of the two nouns, belonging to two separate orders of 
substantive definition, was, I decided, either profound or silly. Only 
in the practice of Zen do the silly and the profound become in- 
distinguishable, and neither Mr Hopkins nor I is at home in Zen. | 
plumped for silly, nor, in the event, was I deceived. 

The Divine and the Decay is a daydream in the form of a fiction, 

a piece from the Boy’s Own Paper (that madeleine dunked in ginger- 
beer) with a little sex and Hitler to give it smash. The hero, Peter 
Plowart, the fuehrer of a new English political party, the dogged 
young men’s party, takes a holiday in the Channel Islands as a 
pre-election alibi while his henchmen rub out Sir Gregory Bourcey, 
the grand blimpish old man of the movement. There, on the wild 
primitive rocky isle of Vachau (right out of the good old annual, 
bless it), he encounters the Dame, a lovely piece with the blue- 
bottle name Claremont Capothy, significantly the divine older sister 
of two public-school boys, seduces and destroys her, and at the 
end is left shouting ‘Indestructible, you fools!’ from a rock where he 
is marooned amid the romantic surge, while a lifebelt drifts toward 
him—it may reach him on the end-papers where the author has 
cleverly written nothing. This is wish-fulfilment, and the distance 
between author and protagonist is as variable as an accordion-pleat in 
full fugal squeak. There is some pitiful effort to provide a social 
reason for Plowart: he’s a disillusioned alumnus of the London 
School of Economics (left! right!), and he is the product of an age 
of ‘apocalypses and no-trespassing slogans’. He is a puritan, like all 
would-be dictators, a kind of religious crank, and he has picked up 
phrases like ‘the purity and truth of violence’. But all that is thin, 
thin as the titles on the backs of unread books. The interesting 
element, deriving from this dormitory fantasy which colours the 
whole unbelievable performance, is the account of Plowart’s sojourn 
with a cripple and his voluptuous spouse, who entertains by times a 
robust local lover named Lachanell (I put the name in for the allitera- 
tion). This is not only a reminiscence of Lady Chatterley glimpsed 
by the light of an extension bulb beneath the fifth-form blankets, but 


also, considering that Plowart destroys the household, a curious and 
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disturbing picture of vandalism directed against both the weaknesses 
and the delights of middle-aged people. 

Did I say unbelievable? I was feeling for a word. The arrangement 
of words in which the story is composed is all too believable. (Perhaps 
it's the publisher who is unbelievable.) I pluck a flower: ‘Out 
wardly, he was unmoved by the risks involved, but within he was a 
vortex of speculations on how the problem could be solved.’ And 
another: ‘Plowart listened coldly. The pedantic, melodramatic phras- 
ing of the tale and the ridiculous devices the man was using to 
win his sympathy were laughable.’ You feel that a fellow who writes 
like that ought to have his typewriter taken away from him, and be 
committed to the custody of some aged and tolerant relative. And 
yet again (p. 113): ‘Her expression provoked him to a mad passion, 
and he flung her to the ground.’ 

And yet, you know, one reads it right smack to the end, for 
Hopkins wins his noisy battle against one’s sensibility. He wins 
because all fantasies are equal, as all dreams deserve the ear of the 
psychoanalyst. It isn’t a literary victory, just a battle to prove that he’s 
there writing down things. He’s there, all right, and I wonder what 
he will do next. 

Peter Plowart is Mr Colin Wilson in the wrong suit of armour, 
the one from the haunted gallery. Theron Hunnicutt, the adolescent 
hero of William Humphrey’s Home from the Hill, is the thin 
shade of Faulkner’s Henry Sutpen, conjured up before us in chapters 
of honest, heavy prose, and vanishing again, unregretted, into an 
East Texas swamp. All Southern novels, perhaps even the stylish 
gargoyles of Truman Capote, are written in the inescapable shadow 
of the bard of Oxford, Miss.—and why not? These are finer tributes 
than the late and ludicrous assumption of the master’s sentence 
structure, for pontifical purposes, by the current darling of the 
middlebrows, James Gould Cozzens. Mr Humphrey, who has 
published a collection of stories but here first attempts a full-length 
novel, does not imitate the style, except for such little reminiscences 
as “‘Then—getting nearer now, the road narrower now and the ruts 
deepening—he began passing’, etc., and that is probably accidental; 
but he does set himself, with the disciple’s daring, a Faulkner theme, 
and tries to tell his story in Faulkner's way. The domestic catastrophe 
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of the Hunnicutts, the father a Nimrod and Casanova, the mother 
a possessive and schizophrenic puritan, the son a priggish Adonis, 
js viewed by the watchful small-town ‘we’ who contemplate the 
passions and disasters of some of Faulkner’s protagonists; here, too, 
we have hunting as initiation, a boar not a bear this time, but a 
heavily symbolic ‘pre-historic’ boar; there is the macabre opening, a 
hearse with a dead madwoman in it coming into town, the com- 
pulsive horror of the tombstones, and so forth. 

Heady stuff, this, warm from the old Southern loving-cup, but it 
fails of its authority. And the reason is plain. Mr Humphrey is an 
incidental victim, a Rosencrantz, say, in that drama which Mr Dwight 
Macdonald calls “The Triumph of the Fact: An American Tragedy’ 
(see Anchor Review, 2). He knows the East Texas landscape, and he 
draws it in, painstakingly. That is not so bad, though it is heavy 
as mud. But his characters do not live, for they are described and 
explained and explained and explained, until, shrouded in layers of 
long, flat, careful sentences, they die before us on the page. I do 
not wish to force the Faulkner comparison (that is unfair), but 
does Mr Humphrey imagine that a catalogue of Wade Hunnicutt’s 
physical properties and proclivities (two pages), an analysis of the 
psychological effects of secrecy upon young love (two pages), is 
any substitute for that obsessive brooding compassionate hypnotic 
reminiscence which in Faulkner transforms these little citizens of the 
South-West into images of all human mortality and fate? This story 
is lost between document and passion. The characters are almost 
wholly inarticulate: they speak at length, to themselves and to 
others, but you get the feeling that all they say has been edited by 
some unimaginative psychologist with no ear for the sounds men 
make when they are happy or in trouble. 

I see impending a final paradox which troubles and instructs 
me. Home from the Hill is a product of careful workmanship; it 
is literate and competent and consistent, and if it were an assign- 
ment in creative writing I would give it a B-plus. The Divine and 
the Decay is a terrible noise, overheard from a dreamer’s window 
in a faded London rooming-house. But you must listen to the 
noise, for the demon imagination is crying there; if you listen to 
Mr Humphrey, it is because you are ‘interested in the develop 
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ment of the American novel’. Thus are we taught the difference 
between taste and judgement. 


Bill Hopkins. THe Divine anp THE Decay. Ambassador Books 
CMacGibbon and Kee). 234 pp. $3.25. 

William Humphrey. Home From THE Hint. McClelland and 
Stewart (Knopf). 312 pp. $4.50. 


NORMAN ENDICOTT 
Poetry Chronicle 


It is sometimes difficult, after reading a small volume by an un- 
known contemporary poet, to indicate with much precision what 
it is that marks the difference between an agreeable impression of 
serious verse and the more intense pleasure we feel when we find 
poetry. There may be no single poem, no sufficiently comprehensive 
indication of individual vision, no cumulation of metaphor to pro 
duce in evidence; yet the general feeling may be quite strong. 
Brian Giles’s A Dead Sparrow seems to me to contain a good deal 
of poetry, to show promise, and to possess the interest that comes 
from preoccupation with related themes and situations. His poetry 
is, I suppose, ‘classical’ in its rather grave Epicureanism and in the 
fact that there is a formal and even mythical character to some of 
it. There is nothing esoteric or obscure in his symbols. 

What is immediately apparent in the general temper of the book 
(and strongly in the title poem) is the straightforward strength of 
Mr Giles’s feeling for life: for Aphrodite 


. . . the cool goddess, already the April firm in her breasts, 
Naked, carried in on the waves, the spring 
Still wet on her skin, running in from the shore, 


and also for 


The winter festival, under the summer blossom the skeleton 
dance; 

Finite now, wholly committed to your holy chance, 

Who tomorrow must end if it end tomorrow. 
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April can be a cruel month, sharp lusts driving the bud to leaf 
jn the cruel sap aching like a childish hunger’, but for the most 
part it is not pain Mr Giles expresses, but joy or identity: 


It’s in imagination only that we see 
The flower flare into blossom, hear 


The bud explode into plangent leaf. 


A noticeably recurrent image is that of water: water and rock, but 
in the normal tradition of feeling, not that of a waste land. In 
‘Aphrodite’ he writes: 

Waiting by streams at evening, clothed 

In the ceremonial druid moods of youth, 

Sometimes I'd heard you, almost had heard, 

Welling from clear silence, the mild 

And terrible precision of your tones. 

For it was always there, in waters heard 

oe behind rock, out of sight, 

Your small, sly, quick-silvering voice; 


in ‘Quick Water’: 


Heart, unloose me. Let it be, go by. 
Quick water, run over this rock. 


From the smallest shell, the frailest sound. 
There is water’s movement under the moss. 
Quick water, run over this rock, 

Name the cliff-walled harbour, 

Name where the ship swings at her chains 

In the filling bay. Teach ies the moon moves 
Under the sea. 


Mr Giles is not a descriptive ‘nature poet’, though nature has 
certainly sustained him, and to him is neither neutral nor in- 
different. His poetry is of human experience as a whole; it includes 
lust and cruelty as well as loss and death—there is a very strong 
poem called ‘Europa’ and a grim one on one of Goya’s horrors of 
war etchings—but it may be a slight sign of change of mood in some 
writers that there is a poem to Spenser and The Faerie Queene in 
which Mr Giles is bold enough to try to describe goodness as not 
a poor, faithful, loving, nagging dowdy but as one “To whom quite 
naturally belong The tunes of praise’. 

Christopher Hassall’s The Red Leaf is a very handsomely printed 
volume of poems by a cultivated and bookish man with a generous 
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and catholic taste in literature (there are poems to or about Hardy, 
Hoelderlin, Webster), in towns (Oxford, Brighton, Whitestone 
Pound), in objects of art (Flemish Portrait, the Chandos Organ, 
Nuremberg Tapestry, bust of Trajan), and even in himself in q 
broadcasting studio reading Yeats’s ‘Sailing to Byzantium’. 

This does not sound too promising, and indeed too often Mr 
Hassall relies on the subject itself, or, as in ‘Prayer for my Son’ 
passes on his own responsibilities as a creator Cor even as a father) 
to others who have come before, hoping his son may pare down his 
hopes ‘from aspirations proper only to children and Blake’s angels’ 
Such a line is obviously not literary overlay, but substitution. Despite 
some self-consciousness on the subject, history and art and memories 
of scenes are Mr Hassall’s ordinary harbour and anchorage. Our 
first hopes ‘wisely a little retrenched’, the dimming of natural joy 
seems to be compensated for in the works of civilization. In two of 
the more interesting poems, ‘Leaf Arrowhead’ and ‘Recumbent 
Figures’, he tries a deeper descent into time. The first is an attempt 
to touch hands with the artist of the arrowhead, so primordially old 
as to have been ‘only just not shaped by Nature’; the second an 
attempt ‘in an age of exhausted or polluted springs’ to ‘hark back 
to regions of primordial energy’ through description of ‘the elemental 


forms, Recumbent Figures, more boulders than mankind’ of, pre 
sumably, Henry Moore. 

By contrast with the present wintry appearance of this our native 
land or the cultivated land and mind scapes of English poets, the 
darting dazzling movement, the sun-drenched enjoyment of some 
of the poems in Pilgrim’s Terrace are especially vivid: 


Spring lives like stones from slings or birds 
Into the blue of this heaven, 


the great hibiscus caps the week with ‘this morning of forty blossoms 
lifting and tilting yet ‘recoiling from the detonations of dawning at 
each searching tip’, the lizard crawls over the cement, puffing up 
his throat, ‘blood and cream, vegetable; rock’. 

Short and impressionistic, and written throughout in free verse 
with alliteration, assonance, and occasional internal rhyme, these 
poems are far too subjective to be called imagist, although they 
are, as William Carlos Williams observes in a brief introduction, 
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intensely observed’. It is with the poems of Birds, Beasts and Flowers 
by Lawrence (and with parts of Mornings in Mexico, too) that I 
should be tempted to compare them in their verbal impact, and, with 
allowances, even in their attitude to life. As with Lawrence, though 
more sO, quite a number are ejaculations of feeling to be shared, if 
at all, in temperamental sympathy, and not through anything 
memorable in phrasing. Yet Pilgrim’s Terrace does seem to me a 
vivid first volume of poems, sometimes quite concentrated. Mr Combs 
js apparently a young American with university degrees in Meteor- 
ology and Physics who now lives at St Thomas in the Virgin Islands. 
His general temper might be illustrated from his ‘a psalm of love’: 


I sing God in this psalm of flesh 

of measures, sands and hours 

Of St. Thomas this instant autumn; 

heavens, hour-glasses, you and I spill each to other 
time, time and again. 


on this tropic isle we sing rich and wild 
fell flesh with flesh and turn it under the sun 
and under the moon, 

palms and stones; 


The Sweeniad by ‘Myra Buttle’, alias some English (Cambridge?) 
don or literary person, is less verse than criticism, but not excessively 
either. Now appearing in public form, it was first circulated in a 
privately printed edition to a number of chosen readers in the United 
States and Great Britain. Some of their opinions (the favourable 
ones) are now quoted on the jacket, and it is as easy to understand 
Aldington’s or Bertrand Russell's agreement with the author's point 
of view as it is impossible to echo Conrad Aiken’s quoted sentence 
that The Sweeniad is ‘in the great tradition of English satire’. 

In almost every part, and in its whole range, from the ironic prose 
of the Postulator’s claim for the elevation of Sweeney (of course T. S. 
Eliot), to the parody of The Waste Land, The Sweeniad is ex- 
tremely uneven in quality, and it is hardly ever for any stretch 
exactly right—never quite neat enough, sly enough, concentrated 
enough. Sometimes it becomes too clearly common-sense Philistinism. 
On the other hand, in the lighter and more reckless bits of parody, 
including one or two passages of really ribald high spirits, it is, I 
think, pointed and very funny. 
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The author’s attitude and manner are unlikely to convince anyone 
fundamentally sympathetic to Eliot’s own phrasing of his religious 
and social position. Perhaps I should be more open and personal and 
say anyone not sometimes strongly antagonized by Eliot’s too frequent 
moments of hieratic arrogance, professional ‘Christian’ humility and 
lack of charity. But if the manner of Eliot's critical encyclicals and 
later expository theological poetry is notably solemn, we may re 
member his own (and Pound’s) earlier humorous satirical style. lt 
seems to me fair enough for an antagonist to have his fling of parody 
even if he becomes more coarse than the author of “The Hippo 
potamus’ or ‘Mr Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service’. 

Myra Buttle describes herself in a one- page preface: ‘I am only a 
very ordinary girl, and what with my grandmother being bedridden 
and my having to give a hand in the shop, I am kept pretty busy, 
But I do find time to read, and poetry is about as necessary to me as 
air, though, of course, I don’t need it quite so often or in such 
quantities. However, the more I read of modern poetry since Yeats, 
the more exasperated did I become—not so much with its obscurity 
as with its argument. I am speaking, mind you, of the “Main Stream” 
whose course was diverted in 1922 to join the Styx . . . The under- 
lying message of the “Main Stream” poets seems to be that life is a 
sorry business. . . . Being a healthy girl with a good appetite, en- 
gaged to be married to a judo champion, this was too much for me 
to swallow and I was kept awake at night worrying about it all. 
Then one night I had a dream... .’ 

She sees in the most respectable and high-class part of the 
literary world (the British Council is quoted as certifying Eliot: 
‘He may speak for English letters with the voice of authority’) a 
condition in which it is 


Exit Laski, Wells, and Shaw 

Enter Toynbee, Greene, and Waugh 
While the grim wolf with privy paw 
Devours the sheep in Arkansas. 


a condition in which the ‘liberal’ thinking of Gibbon, Hume, 
Newton, Bertrand Russell, and Bishop Barnes (all Myra’s choice) 
is seen as nonsensical beside the transcendent wisdom of the 
Upanishads or Ouspensky. Eliot is quoted pronouncing that ‘In 
world of self-determination, electoral reform, plebiscites, sex-reform, 
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slum-clearance, venereal clinics, old-age pensions, and universal 
education, the possibility of damnation is an immense relief, for, 
in the midst of this horrible meliorist boredom it gives at least a 
significance to life.” The serious part of the satire is mainly an 
attack on this view, on the irrelevant anachronism of Eliot's 
political conservatism, on his estimate of the culture that collapsed 
in 1914, and on his completely American non-combatant ‘vacant 
mind’ (i.e. Waste Land) picture of post-war England. The latter 
objection Robert Graves made, violently, in The Crowning 
Privilege. 

Myra Buttle is too generally prejudiced against the whole of 
Eliot's temperament and thought to be very discriminating, but 
while The Sweeniad is not very lethal, there are some very good 
bangs. 


Brian Giles. A Deap Sparrow. Nelson, Foster & Scott (Abelard- 
Schuman ). 64 pp. $3.00 

Christopher Hassall. Tne Rep Lear. Oxford University Press. 
104 pp. $3.00 

Tram Combs. Pitcrim’s Terrace. Editorial La Nueva Salamanca, 
San German, Puerta Rico. 86 pp. $2.00 

Myra Buttle. THe Sweeniap. McClelland & Stewart (Sagamore 
Books Inc.). 66 pp. $2.35. 


ALAN BROWN 


Three Roads to the Peninsula 


Spain has seemed quaint to foreigners for hundreds of years now, 
and it provides an endless treasure for the superficial traveller with 
a notebook. Jot down your experiences for a couple of weeks in 
minute detail and the result is bound to be fairly colourful reading, 
for Spain is so different. There have been, luckily, a number of 
writers, including George Borrow and Richard Ford in the last 
century, who came to know the country in a more than casual way, 
and who had, therefore, significant things to say about it. Gerald 
Brennan is in the class of Ford and Borrow. I’m afraid Mr Wright 
and Mr Carson are the diary-keeping kind. Mr Carson’s book I 
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would like to save for a few words at the end. Mr Wright's and Mr 
Brennan’s make an interesting pair to consider at once. 

A comparison to start with: Richard Wright dedicates his book tp 
two people called Alva and Gunnar Myrdal ‘whose compassionate 
hearts’, he says, ‘have long brooded upon the degradation of human 
life in Spain’. Degradation is, I think, an unfortunate expression 
here. It may not be hard to find a poor Spaniard, but in my own 
experience it is very difficult indeed to find a degraded one. Gerald 
Brennan, on the other hand, begins his book on a less insulting note, 
In the Preface he writes: ‘Here I should like the lutes and violins 
to strike up and play a piece which might be called Loores de 
Espana, Praises of Spain. . . . 1 must make this quite clear because 
the reader will not find much overt praise in this book. I have 
taken it for granted that no-one is going to find in Spain a model 
country like Sweden or Switzerland, conditioned by the rhythm of 
its machines, but on the contrary one which has up to now insisted 
on preserving a certain modicum of anarchy and non-compliance, 
How long this is going to continue I cannot say, but it is still true 
that south of the Pyrenees one finds a society which puts the deeper 
needs of human nature before the technical organization that is 
required to produce a higher standard of living. This is a land that 
nourishes at the same time the sense for poetry and the sense for 
reality and neither of these accords with the utilitarian outlook.’ 

Several basic differences should be pointed up before my com 
parison of these books gets into more detail. Richard Wright does 
not speak Spanish. Gerald Brennan speaks the language colloquially 
and is a distinguished student of its literature. Mr Wright's most 
lurid revelations come from his contacts around Barcelona, a part of 
the world that is by its own account not really Spanish, and by 
any account un-typical because of its industrialization. Mr Brennan's 
experience has been mainly in Andalusia, in a tiny mountain village 
whose economy, like that of most of Spain, has changed very little in 
two hundred years. Pagan Spain was obviously written on the run, 
its dialogue culled from pick-up acquaintances who were, in a way, 
traitors to their country’s fierce provincialism to the extent that they 
knew French or English. If Mr Wright is a typical American tourist 
in that he does not know Spanish, his informants were most un- 
typical Spaniards in being able to say two words that he could under 
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people the author had known intimately for seven years, time enough 
to understand motives as well as words. 


not Catholic was worse. ... 


. . . In one half hour I had plunged my hands into Spanish life 


Ar stand. South from Granada, on the other hand, was written about 
to 
te Two friendly young Spaniards took Richard Wright on the town 
an one night in Barcelona. 
™ One needed no initiative in sewers like this. . . . I ordered her 
mn a beer. Through André I learned that her name was Isabel, that she 
Id had travelled in France and Germany. She did not smile. . 
te ‘Pesetas para los nifios,’ she begged me. ‘Money for my children.’ 
Sy I gave her five pesetas [about a dime]. She wore a silver medallion 
ns of the Virgin. 
de ‘Catholic?’ I asked her. 
ise T no Catholic,’ she growled. 

‘Por qué ca?’ I asked, mixing languages and pointing to the 
ihe medallion. “Why that?’ 
Jel | She shrugged. André and Miguel were furious; their faces dark- 
of ened with displeasure. 
a ‘Vilaine fille!’ André spat. ‘Sale fille! Va-t-en!’ 
: Isabel understood and tried desperately to hang on to me. 
ce, ‘You mi telephone, si?’ she suggested. 
ue I extended my notebook and indicated that she should write 

down her name and telephone number. 
™ ‘Me no write,’ she said, looking at me as though I had accused 
1S her of a crime. ... 
hat . then André, over my protests, waved Isabel away from the 
Sas table. .. . To be a prostitute was bad, but to be a prostitute who was 
m- and had brought up poverty, fear, prostitution, illiteracy—and all this 
was but half a mile from the bishop’s rotting body in the glass 
cofin.... 

lly f. 
ost This passage, unfortunately, just about sums up what Mr Wright 
of has to say about Spain. It is probably the best example of stupid 
by touristic generalization I have ever come across. I don’t think it is too 
n’s unkind to say that people who look for the truth about a foreign 
age country in its brothels will only, so to speak, get out of that experi- 
in ence what they bring to it. The author had a knack, so it would 
un, appear from his account, of ending up in boarding houses of am- 
ay, biguous function. This could happen to an ignorant explorer in any 
rey country, though its recurrence might be taken to indicate a special 
rist proneness to the seedy. A whole chapter, in fact, is called Sex, 
un Flamenco and Prostitution, and Mr Wright wallows through its 
ler- forty pages with very few references to flamenco. 
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A theoretical study of the tragic art 
and a critical account of significant 
dramatic writing, ancient and mod- 
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tween tragedy and society in selected 
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THE LIVELIEST ART 


A Panoramic History of the Movies 
ARTHUR KNIGHT 


This is a sweeping and spirited his- 
tory of the film, from the nickelodeon 
to the latest wide screen miracle. Mr, 
Knight traces the development of the 
art through the contributions made 
by its gifted, adventurous directors 
and he establishes clearly that the 
movies are the liveliest art. Euro- 
pean, American or Japanese, the mov- 
ies come alive. Mr. Knight has been 
a film curator for the Museum of 
Modern Art and is now a movie 
critic for the Saturday Review. $7.50 
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He was horrified at Isabel’s illiteracy. More horrifying examples 
of the same vice could be found in any American or Canadian 
college; but Gerald Brennan also found illiteracy among the people 
of Yegen, his adopted village in the Sierra Nevada. 


But what did this ignorance matter? The people of Yegen knew 
everything that was needed for their prosperity and happiness, and 
would have gained nothing but a few pedantic phrases from knowing 
more. Within the limits prescribed by their way of living they were 
sensible and civilized ook mand their affairs better than do many 
larger communities. As Spanish peasants and Catholics they had 
behind them an old tradition, wl often happened that the less 
school education they had had, the more hese) yprverd conversation 


was. For then they had to speak of what they really knew. 


The North American assumption that the good life is synonymous 
with what North America offers takes some shrewd blows from Mr 
Brennan simply through his statement of how good life could be at 
Yegen without such things as ‘sewerage systems’ (an extraordinary 
expression used in some reproachful context by the literate Mr 


Wright). 


My village . . . could have had the telephone, but when the wires 
were brought along the road it turned down the offer of a call-box. 
What, it not unreasonably asked, was the point of wasting good 
money on a thing which no one would ever use. 


Mr Brennan’s description of harvest in Andalusia gives a hint of 
what can be missed in Spain by a town-bound slum-cruiser. 


The unthreshed corn, or mies, was spread out on the circular paved 
threshing-floors that were dotted about on the mountain-side, 
generally on some rocky bluff which would catch the wind. Two 
mules were harnessed to the tabla, a small plank of wood armed with 
iron or quartzite teeth, and a man balancing on it held the reins. 
Another man stood by and brandished a long whip, and the mules 
cantered round and round. . . . Then, as ps. hie fell, preparations 
for the winnowing would begin. A group of men and women would 
assemble on the threshing-floor, a lantern would be lit, someone 
would strum on a guitar. Unexpectedly a voice would rise into the 
night, would hang for a few seconds in the air and then fade back 
into the silence again. From the poplar trees close by the trill of 
a nightingale answered it. 

And now the wind had begun to blow. . . . Whenever it seemed 
strong enough, one or two men would take their long wooden forks 
of ash or almez (the lotus or nettle tree) and begin tossing up the 
ears. This went on at intervals all night. The wind blew most 
steadily towards sunrise, and often I would come out of my room, 
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where I had sat up reading, and climb the slope to watch the work 
going on. The great walk of mountains below would fil, as from 
a tank of water, with rippling light, the shadows would turn violet, 
then lavender, would become thin and float away, while as I 
approached the threshing-floor, I would see the chaff streaming out 
like a white cloak in the breeze and the heavy grain falling, as the 
gold coins fell on Danaé, onto the heap below. 


At times it is hard to believe that Wright and Brennan are writing 
about the same country. Where Wright is obsessed by sex and the 
Church, Brennan is amused by both. At least in Yegen he is not 
disturbed by the oppression of the ecclesiasts, for their influence 
is tempered by an older one, and if he had been a pretentious 
writer he might well have called his book Pagan Spain. He has 
caught for himself some of the pagan tolerance that underlies 
Spanish fanaticism in the forms of Catholicism. Two passages may 
illustrate what I mean. First, Richard Wright, quoting some chance 
acquaintance: 


‘. . . The Church has pushed sex so far down into secrecy that 
everything has become sexual. Go in the spring and summer into 
Andalusia and look into the open fields and sow see the Spaniards 
fornicating like animals—and the Church has made it like that.’ 


I spent a month in the Andalusian country and wandered a good 
deal in the fields without seeing anything of the kind. However, 
if one lived seven years in a country village, as Gerald Brennan did, 
one would be bound to come across something of the sort. Here 
is his story: 
This daughter Paquita was a tall, remarkably pretty girl, but she 
was subject to fits of madness. When this happened, she became a 
nymphomaniac. She would leave her house at night and go uP to 
the threshing-floor where the harvesters from the coast were sleep- 
ing, and would lie down with them. She also slept with her father. 
He told people that he had agreed to do this in the hopes that it 
might cure her of her madness: somewhere he had heard that an 


incestuous relation acted like a purge and freed the mind from its 
obsessions. But it did not cure her. 


I wrote that Richard Wright's informant about Andalusian mores 
was a chance acquaintance. On looking back a couple of pages 
before the passage quoted I’ve noticed that he was an ‘intellectual 
Spaniard’ introduced to Wright by an American newspaperman. ‘I 
had been promised’, the author says, ‘that he would “talk”.’ Many 
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Spaniards have complaints to make about their government or their 
standard of living, but I never encountered one who was stealthy 
or backward about expressing his discontents. I did meet a few 
would-be-European Spaniards, however, who could be pleased by 
nothing that was not French or English or German, and who were 
willing to slander their own country in any way in order to seem 
not to belong to it. This would seem to be the kind of informant 
Richard Wright wanted, the kind who would ‘talk’. 

In short, Gerald Brennan’s book is a delight to read: rich in the 
kind of homely detail that makes a far country real to foreign 
readers, and in the kind of loving scholarship that makes research 
sound like a dirty word. As a bonus the reader gets a glimpse of 
Virginia Woolf, Lytton Strachey, and other Bloomsburyites of the 
twenties on their visits to the author in Yegen—fascinating fish 
in an unaccustomed element. A passage on witchcraft contains 
the information that fine Spanish hams sold at Fortnum and 
Mason’s owed their flavour to spells and incantations. 

Richard Wright’s book has its saving moments. His chapter 
on a bullfight is first-hand stuff and strongly felt. His usefulness 
as a witness, however, is brought into question even here by in- 
accuracy. He describes the banderillas as being placed before the 
entry of the picador. One wonders how many other unchecked 
mental inversions got by. But the main objections 1 have to Pagan 
Spain are its naive vulgarity and its puritan readiness to condemn 
on highly partial evidence. The author, like many North Americans, 
suffers from his memory of the Spanish Civil War as one where the 
issues were clear-cut. Acquaintance with Madariaga’s Spain would, 
even at this late date, shock many readers who still think of the 
Republican and Nationalist leaders in terms of the good men and the 
bad men. As usual, Mr Brennan has a sensible thing to say. 


. .. On the outbreak of the Civil War . . . a gang of young terrorists 
took possession of the city [Guadix], and every morning the streets 
were littered with bodies, till after five months of anarchy the Re- 
publican Government summoned the courage to react and executed 
the leading murderers. Then when the war ended the Nationalists 
marched in and celebrated their victory by a still larger purge. One 
may take it as a rule that in class wars it is the side that wins that 
kills most. 


A very brief word now, as threatened, about Anthony Carson's 
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book. He is an Englishman who in his own way succeeds in being 
much more vulgar than Richard Wright. He describes himself as 
‘a perpetual traveller, the sort of man who would quixotically die 
on a naked mountain, a world lover’. God save the naked world 
from such a lover, and all readers from the twaddle he writes about 
the people he knew in Tarragona. 


Gerald Brennan. SoutH FRoM Granapa. Collins (Hamish Hamil- 
ton). $5.00. 

Richard Wright. Pacan Spain. Musson (Harper). 241 pp. $5.00. 

Anthony Carson. A Train To Tarracona. Ryerson (Methuen). 


219 pp. $3.00. 





THE CONTENDERS. John Wain. 


Macmillan. 286 pp. $2.75. ; 
A highly competent and witty novel. André Deutsch Ltd 


iphrce boys grow up together in one of think that you will be 


the Five Towns. Two of them are ‘the 


contenders’, inescapably linked by the richly en tertained by 


compulsion that drives each to excel 
the other, an urge compounded of 


heir d b ds, the ob- 

mail Slain snmaiien "of ASSAULT ON 
hei hool, and thei ’ 

exceptional native abilities. One be OLYMPUS 


comes a notable painter, the other a 


successful china manufacturer. The BY W. H. LEWIS 
story concerns their fierce though , 
barely conscious struggle to patronize The R 18 of 


each other and to possess the em- 


blems, much more than the substance, The House of Gramont 


of success—embodied in the end in 


the shiny person of the leading 1604.78 
rec Poem iPS, yer the day. 

The artist is more fully and in- A Study in the fine art 
terestingly drawn than the business "i ‘fa? 
man, but the narrative balance is well of social climbing 
maintained. The narrator, the third $4.25 


of the trio, represents himself as a 
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mere fat nonentity; unconvincingly, 
for Mr Wain lacks the uncanny 
ability of a Cary or a Marquand to 
impersonate a third-rate mind telling 
a avec story. But his failure to 
do this, if it is a failure, is fortunate 
since it makes better sense of the 
ending, which is far from ‘unexpected’ 
as the blurb-writer claims: on the 
contrary, it is obvious, rather senti- 
mental, thoroughly moral—and abun- 
dantly satisfying. 


LETTERS TO VERNON WAT- 
KINS. Dylan Thomas. Edited with 


an introduction by Vernon Watkins. 


A GLASS ral (Faber & Faber). 145 pp. 

These le.ters to = ergs who was 
BEFORE typist, critic, creditor and spur to 
EACH MEAL 


his wayward and shining talent, 
come from Thomas’s great years, the 
late thirties and the war time, when, 
wobbling through the hazards of 
verty, pubs, marriage, films, father- 
ood, the ssc, Wales and the 
wanton worship of hangers-on, he 
WILL REDUCE created his baie ms, gto 
them word by word, rhyme by rhyme, 
out of his noisy private mind. A 
great pity to watch, in the last, less 
sans letters, the poet becomin 
the victim of his own mask Cwhick 
he was to exploit until it killed him), 
AND HELP living up (or down) to his persuasion 
that he was, after all, quite a card 
really, ‘good old 3-adjectives-a-penny 
CONTROL belly-churning Thomas, the Rimbaud 
of Pacem es, Xe Drive’. Even the 
wonderful gallimaufry of excuses he 
WEIGHT! produced Pa missing Watkins's wed- 
ding is unhappily touched by this, 
fine and funny though it is. But we 
miss the lost innocence of an earlier 
touch for a loan: ‘I hope I am spoiling 
nothing. It is just that I am useless, 
MIL-KO PRODUCTS & hen oniiens to turn.’ 
LTD. How much does a poet know about 
his poems? These letters offer many 
answers, for the poet’s self-analysis 
is more allegory than gloss. He may 
be right in one sense (‘I’m not a 
country man; I stand for, if anything, 
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the aspidistra, the provincial drive, 
the morning café, the evening pub’), 
and wrong in another, as » En ‘A 
Winter's Tale’ (‘it isn’t really one 
piece’). It is as hard to live with one’s 
own poems as to live with people, 
as hard to point to friend or enemy. 
But a poem cannot save a life, only 
a reputation. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN ART: 
THE SELECTIVE EYE wi. Edited by 
Georges and Rosamond Bernier. 


Macmillan (Reynal). 194 pp. $10.75. 


A third opportunity for English- 
speaking readers to sample some of 
he riches that appear monthly in 
L’Oeil, the French art review. Though 
the origin of its material gives this 
lavish book a little of the something- 
for-everybody nature of a magazine; 
still, almost everything in it will repay 
a reading. For novices, it is an 
intelligent, unpretentiously authentic 
introduction to some of the figures 
and movements in recent European 
art (see the articles on great col- 
lectors, on Dada, the ies, De 
Stijl, Brancusi), for cognoscenti, an 
irresistible combination of informa- 
tion, anecdote, and illustration (see 
the interview with Pevsner, articles 
on Braque, Kokoschka, ‘The New 
School of Paris’). It abounds in bril- 
liant colour reproductions—a Rouaulkt, 
a Kokoschka, and a Riopelle are 
standouts—and as in all Bernier books, 
they have a value of their own. 

The work of contemporary Cana- 
dian artists cries out to be introduced 
in this lavish way to an international 
reading public. The Berniers have set 
a high standard, but it could easily 
be equalled, six or seven issues from 
now, by the editors of the newly 
designed Canadian Art. The result 
would wow New York and Paris. 
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an Introduction by Malcolm Cowley. 
Macmillan (Viking Press). 312 pp. 
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$5.79. 


This series of interviews began in the 
spring of 1953 with the first issue of 
sm Tittle magazine’ Paris Review. 
The book consists of sixteen inter- 
views with writers who were born in 
six different countries. The early 
conversations were transcribed in 
longhand by two interviewers working 
together; the more recent conver- 
sations were recorded on tape. In 
both cases the results are wholly 
unlike the stuffy, formal question-and- 
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the Wandering Jew. 
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The Times Literary Supplement 
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answer routines that most literary view with Georges Simenon that 
magazines have been content to ar- suggests why he was so —_ ad- 
range with distinguished men of mired by André Gide. And there is a 
letters. Some of the Paris Review virtuoso performance by William 
interviews are predictably very serious Faulkner with a wonderful descrip- 
and thoughtful (Mauriac, Robert tion in it of life in New Orleans 
Penn Warren, Angus Wilson); working for mcm. This is the most 
others, while serious enough, are revealing book on modern fiction in 
also pure entertainment (Dorothy a long time, and the best evidence 
Parker, James Thurber, Truman anyone could want of the good sense 
Capote). There is the touchiness of and hard intelligence that most true 
Alberto Moravia, and the fine inter- writers really possess. 
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Mortey Catxiacuan’s novel Such is My Beloved, which he discusses 
in the interview in this issue, is one of the first four titles in the 
reprint series ‘New Canadian Library’ published by McClelland and 
Stewart. Four of his stories from the collection Now That April’s 
Here have just been made into a motion picture by Klenman-David- 
son Productions, a company recently formed in Toronto to produce 
feature films based on Canadian novels and stories. 


Morpecar RicHter is the well-known author of three novels: The 
Acrobats, Son of a Smaller Hero, and A Choice of Enemies. 


F. R. Scorr is co-editor of the highly successful anthology of satirical 
verse, The Blasted Pine, and he has translated a good deal of poetry 
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from French Canada in recent years. ANNE H&BeErrt, besides being 
one of the most distinguished poets in French Canada, is the author 
of a collection of short stories. One of her stories was published in 
Martha Foley’s The Best American Short Stories (1954). The other 
poets have all appeared in Editions Hexagone or Editions Erta, 
Pierre Trottier works for the Department of External Affairs, 7 
Rotanp GicuérRE is now in France on a scholarship. Grxgs 
Hénautt and Jean-Guy Pion both work with the csc’s French 
Network in Montreal. 


Joun GrauaM teaches English at the University of Western Ontario 
in London. This year he is in England working on a critical bio 


graphy of Virginia Woolf. 


Rosert FuForp is a Toronto freelance writer and broadcaster. He 
wrote Tv criticism for the Toronto Sunday Telegram, and his tele 
vision reviews have appeared in the American weekly New Republic. 


Davip Knicut teaches English at Victoria College, Toronto. His 
short stories, poetry, and reviews have been published by a number 
of magazines, including The Canadian Forum, Northern Review, 
and the American literary quarterly The Hudson Review. 


Henry Kreisex teaches English at the University of Alberta in | 
Edmonton. He wrote The Rich Man and is now at work on a 
second novel. 


Huco McPuerson’s essay “The Two Worlds of Morley Callaghan’, 
published last fall in Queen’s Quarterly, is discussed in the inter 
view with Mr Callaghan in this issue. 


Norman Ennicott, who teaches English at University College in 
the University of Toronto, has reviewed poetry before for this 
magazine. 


Atan Brown of Montreal has been a frequent contributor to The 7 
Canadian Forum and The Tamarack Review. He lived for a time in © 
Spain two years ago. 
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